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MAX WEBER: HIS RELIGIOUS AND ETHICAL BACK- 
GROUND AND DEVELOPMENT 


PauL HoNIGSHEIM 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 


In the last few decades, and especially since the excellent 
translations by Parsons and Gerth appeared, considerable dis- 
cussion of Max Weber has taken place. Since only a few of 
his publications have been made accessible, the result has been 
an incomplete and oftentimes incorrect concept of the man. He is 
sometimes regarded as emphasizing almost exclusively the impor- 
tance of the spiritual factor with regard to changes in the socio- 
economic sphere. More frequently he is regarded as one who 
deals with religious phenomena only in a rationalistic way. Both 
concepts of the man are equally wrong. Thus, it is my purpose 
to outline his basic religious, philosophical, and ethical convic- 
tions as well as the possible interrelationship between such ideas 
and his investigations. 

An understanding of Weber’s religio-ethical personality is 
to be sought in four kinds of sources: (1) Remarks in letters 
and correspondence; (2) Remarks in the last two speeches 
delivered a short time before his death; (3) Information given 
by Weber’s widow, Marianne Weber in her publications deal- 
ing with her husband; and (4) Reminiscences of the writer, 
who knew Weber intimately. The present paper is based on 
these sources. Weber’s philologico-historical investigations of 
religious documents (e.g. the Old Testament) do not enter the 
scope of this paper, due to lack of space. This paper, therefore, 
restricts itself to the religious convictions and the ethical prin- 
ciples inextricably connected with them. Since we are dealing 
with a complex personality—a human being with concern for 
his own development—a short biographical sketch of Weber’s 
environmental influences, as well as his intellectual, profes- 
sional, and literary development is indispensable. Only those 
biographical features, of course, which have a bearing upon our 
central problem will be outlined here.* 


1 The main sources for the following are Marianne Weber, Max Weber (Tiibingen, 
1926) and Lebenserinnerungen (Bremen, 1948), 51-53; Max Weber, Jugend- 
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I. Biographical Background 


Weber was the son of an academically trained municipal 
politician and Reichstag deputy. The father was a member 
of the national-liberal party, a movement which represented the 
right wing of economic liberalism. This party was supported 
largely by the powerful industrialists; and it supported Bis- 
marck’s anti-catholic and antisocialist policies as well as his 
foreign policies. But the Weber household also was frequented 
by members of the progressive parties. The “progressives” 
were liberals who refused to support Bismarck, and advocated, 
in part, a combination of democracy and state socialism. This 
political antagonism between Bismarckian and anti-Bismarck- 
ian liberals was one of the first antagonisms which young 
Weber had to face. Another antagonism was to be found 
within the family itself. Weber’s mother, compared with the 
average wife of an intellectual of that generation, was rela- 
tively orthodox religiously. Weber’s father, like other national 
liberals of the time, was little interested in religion and at best 
could be called an indifferent “‘liberal” Protestant. 

The same political and religious antagonisms had to be 
reconciled by Weber when he became a student of law, eco- 
nomics, history, and philosophy of the Universities of Strass- 
burg, Heidelberg, and Berlin. He was a pupil of Mommsen,’ 
at that time the best known historian of Roman antiquity 
and simultaneously a strong anti-Bismarckian politician. 
At the same time, he was a frequent guest of his uncle Hermann 
3aumgarten, an outstanding national-liberal writer and admirer 
uf Bismarck. He discussed religious problems with his cousin 
Otto Baumgarten and with another uncle, Adolph Hausrath, 
professor of church history at the University of Heidelberg. 
Both Hausrath and Otto Baumgarten were pronounced biblio- 
critical, ‘liberal’ Protestants. Weber definitely turned to their 
position at this time, but he did not yet buttress it epistemolo- 
gically. This he began to do somewhat later, in Freiburg. 

After a short period when he earned his living as a lawyer 
in Berlin and simultaneously taught Roman law and its history 

briefe (Tiibingen, N.D.) and Gesammelte Politische Schriften (Miinchen, 1921) ; 


Paul Honigsheim, ‘‘Max Weber as Rural Sociologist,’’ Rural Sociology, XI 
(1946), 207-209 includes a list of 21 other books and articles dealing with Weber, 
2 As to the role which Mommsen and his concept of antiquity played in Weber’s 
life, see Paul Honigsheim, ‘‘Max Weber as Historian of Agriculture,” Agri- 
cultural History, XXIII (1949), 191-199. 
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as an unsalaried instructor (Privatdozent) at the University of 
Berlin, he was called to Freiburg as full professor of economics. 
The teaching load of a German professor being small, he now 
had time to finish his work on the history of agriculture and 
rural life,* which another teacher, August Meitzen, had urged 
him to undertake. Here in Freiburg (as well as in Heidelberg* 
where he was soon called to a similar position) he came into 
contact with adherents of the South German Neo-Kantian 
school. Among them were Rickert, the son of an outstanding 
deputy of one of the “progressive” parties, and Lask, primarily 
epistemologists and logicists; Jellinek and Radbruch, phil- 
osophers of law; Windelband, historian of philosophy; and 
finally Troeltsch, historian and philosopher of religion. At 
this time Weber formulated his own philosophy, which was a 
synthesis of Protestant religiosity, Neo-Kantian epistemology 
and ethics, and left-wing, socially-minded liberalism. Due to 
a nervous breakdown precipitated by overwork, Weber was 
obliged to withdraw from teaching and political activity in 
Heidelberg and to concentrate on writing. Consequently his 
main works in the fields of epistemology, general sociology, and 
sociology of religion were written at this time.” Although he 
did not teach, he continued to have younger friends and students 
around him. Among them were many Russian revolutionaries. 
They had been persecuted in their own country but were ac- 
cepted in the University of Heidelberg, which at that time was 
among the most liberal universities of Germany. The fact that 
Russians of various points of view constituted an important 
3 After the death of Weber almost all of his publications were coilected by his 

widow, Marianne Weber, and published by J. C. B. Mohr at Tiibingen. The 

volume which contains the works in the field of history of agriculture is: Gesam- 

melte Aufsitze zur Sozial- wnd Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 1924). Not 


ineluded in the posthumous edition is Die rémische Agrargeschichte in ihrer Be- 
deutung fiir das Staats- und Privatrecht (Stuttgart, 1891). 


As to the Heidelbergian atmosphere of that time and the individuals with whom 
Max Weber came in contact, see Wilhelm Windelband, Kuno Fischer (Heidel- 
berg, 1907); idem, ‘‘Zum Geleit,’’ in Georg Jellinek, Ausgewdhlte Reden und 
Schriften, I (Berlin, 1911), 5-11; Heinrich Richert, Wilhelm Windelband 
(Tiibingen, 1915); Ernst Troeltsch, Review of Georg Jellinek, Ausgewdhlte 
Reden und Schriften in Zeitschrift fiir das Privat- und G6ffentliche Recht der 
Gegenwart (Wien, 1912); Paul Honigsheim, ‘‘ Veit Valentin,’’ in Die Friedens- 
Warte, XLVII (Ziirich, 1947), 


Those volumes which contain the works in the field of epistemology, general 
sociology, and sociology of religion, which mostly were written in Heidelberg, 
are: Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Religionssoziology, 1-3, (Tiibingen, 1920-1921), 
Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Wissenschaftslehre (Tiibingen, 1922), Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft (Tiibingen, 1922). 
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element in the atmosphere of Heidelberg of these days is sig- 
nificant, as we shall see later. 

When the first World War started, Weber felt ethically 
compelled to serve his country. For some time he was a cap- 
tain in the army, but was not sent to the battlefield, due to poor 
health. During the last part of the war and after the collapse, 
which he always predicted, of Wilhelminian Germany, he par- 
ticipated as a free-lance writer in political discussions.° Here 
he fought on two fronts. On the one hand he opposed the 
militarists, who wanted to incorporate conquered lands into 
Germany. On the other hand, he opposed those pacifists who 
considered Germany alone guilty or who insisted that Germany 
should now behave according to the Sermon on the Mount. 
Having partially recovered his health, he accepted a professor- 
ship at the University of Munich. In addition to economics, he 
taught courses in sociology and general economic history. From 
the latter came the book bearing the same title.’ Shortly there- 
after, still weak physically, he died from pneumonia. 

This sketch shows us that Max Weber’s own develop- 
ment was determined, at least to some extent, by the necessity 
of choosing between the conflicting philosophies outlined. His 
development reveals an unmistakable shift from national-lib- 
eralism to a left-wing and pronounced socially-minded liberal- 
ism. It is outside the scope of this paper to deal with this line 
of change, but it represents at the same time a shift from a 
more conservative to a more liberal Protestantism, from a more 
heteronomous to a more autonomous ethic, from a more emo- 
tionally conceived philosophy to a conscious and self-willed com- 
bination of Protestantism and Neo-Kantianism. That is the 
reason that the entrance of the latter philosophy into Weber’s 
life represents the essential landmark in our paper. Thus, the 
article is separated into two unequal parts. The first deals with 
the pre-Neo-Kantian Protestant, the second with the Neo- 
Kantian Protestant. The first, due to the scarcity of materials, 
will be shorter and not further subdivided. The second part, 
however, will deal with the following topics: the atmosphere 
in which Neo-Kantianism originated and developed; the Neo- 
Kantian systems which are either different from or are fore- 


6 The most important political publications of this epoch are collected in Gesam- 
melte Politische Schriften. 

7 Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Miinchen, 1923); translated into English by Frank H. 

Knight under the title General Economic History (New York, 1927). 
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runners of Weber’s system; Weber’s own concept of Neo- 
Kantianism, but only insofar as important for his own religious 
and ethical attitude; the atmosphere out of which the interest in 
Tolstoi and Dostoevski, and their concepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount originated; and finally Weber’s answers to these 
problems by means of Neo-Kantianism as a tool. 


II. The Pre-Neo-Kantian Protestant*® 


In dealing with this epoch of Weber’s life, it seems pref- 
erable to start with those elements which play a lesser role in 
his life and then to proceed with those which became more 
important. 

The forms of ritual’ entered the range of Weber’s interests 
only slightly and incidentally. Otto Baumgarten, Weber’s 
cousin, as a young theological student, preached occasionally 
in and around Heidelberg. Weber often listened to and dis- 
cussed his sermons with him. This experience provided the 
impulse for the young Weber to describe various preaching 
methods and compare the different forms of ritual which he 
had opportunity to observe during his many trips through Ger- 
many. He preferred those forms of ritual in which the min- 
ister was bound as little as possible by ritualistic precepts. The 
ritualistic question was of primary interest to him since it in- 
volved the problem which always troubled him, namely, the 
problem of the independence of the individual within the Protes- 
tant church and the sociological structure and situation of the 
Protestant church in Germany.” 

The question of the independence of the individual con- 
cerned Weber even as a high school boy. At his own confirm- 
ation as well as at that of relatives, he was aware of the fact 
that entrance into the Christian community carried obligations 
with it. Even at this time, the conviction began to grow within 
him—a conviction which plagued him his entire life—that 
the official German Protestant church and in effect German 
Protestantism itself was moving in the wrong direction. It 
was not primarily the antagonism of the theological “liberal” 
against the “orthodox,” but rather the opposition of the ad- 
vocate of the autonomous religious conscience to the ecclesias- 
tical mechanism of the State Church, indissolubly tied to con- 
8 The main source for the following is Max Weber, Jugendbriefe. 


9 Ibid., 20f., 24, 45, 52, 55, 211f. 
10 Ibid., 64, 106f., 212. 
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servative, feudal, and militaristic interests. Weber attacked 
many adversaries but the man whom he most heartily disliked 
was the “crowned dilettante” William II," who claimed to be 
an instrument of God and who each day made a new show of 
his theatrical and spurious religiosity. Weber also condemned 
the German “cowards” who lacked the courage to be “Protes- 
tants” in the boldest and ethically-obliging sense of the word. 
Even when he did not agree with the content of their thought, 
Weber admired those who had the courage to be such “‘Protes- 
tants.” 


Among the religious rebels with whom Weber dealt were 
some very heterogeneous personalities. The one who meant 
the least in Weber’s life was Baron von Reichlin-Meldegg.” 
He originally had been a Catholic priest and a professor of 
theology at the state supported divinity school at Freiburg. But 
he left Catholicism and embraced Protestantism. As frequently 
occurs in such situations, the government, whose permanent 
employee he was, transferred him into the School of Liberal 
Arts as professor of philosophy. In his classes, to Weber’s 
deep regret, he used every opportunity to ridicule dogma and 
orthodoxy. On the other hand, Weber, as a student, had great 
admiration for David Strauss.** This interest, however, was 
probably due in large part to the fact that Weber’s uncle Haus- 
rath had a few years before completed a book dealing with this 
radical biblical critic. Much more significant and pointing to 
the character of the future religious and political struggles was 
Weber’s interest in, and sympathy for, Moritz von Egidy.™ 
He was a Prussian officer who had attempted to make Chris- 
tianity primarily an ethical religion with a minimum of dogma. 
As a result, von Egidy had been dishonorably dismissed from 
the Wilhelminian army which was closely connected with the 
official Protestant church. In this instance, as well as subse- 
quently, Weber attacked the Protestant church because of the 
political methods which the powerful and dominant orthodox 
conservatives used to crush their powerless liberal enemies in 
the struggles over dogma during these days. 


11 Jbid., 294, 334; Marianne Weber, Max Weber, 408, As to the constant disdain 
of Max Weber for William II, see Max Weber, Gesammelte Politische Schriften, 
75, 187-198, 343, 456, 477-480. 

12 Jugendbriefe, 59-60. 

13 Ibid., 44, 205-208. 

14 Ibid., 334. 
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In this period Weber had definitely become a biblio-critically 
minded liberal.** In contrast to such men as Reichlin-Meldegg, 
however, he understood the feeling of the orthodox believer, 
and, on at least one sad occasion, he referred to the biblical 
text—“And as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee”’— 
in anything but conventional form. But even this conservative- 
liberal antagonism was unimportant in comparison with the re- 
ligio-ethical problem. 

The religio-ethical problems which involved the relation 
between autonomy and law already were dominant in Weber’s 
thinking. Christianity was considered as obligatory for all 
members of the community, but everyone, according to young 
Weber, was entitled and even obliged to interpret it individually 
and to try to solve its enigmas. By so doing, the individual was 
responsible only to God and to his individual conscience. But 
this obligation to make individual decisions was not enough; 
the “calling’—the knowledge through some inner voice of the 
conscience that one has been called for a particular duty by the 
superior power—had a role to play. Weber’s respect for the 
conscience and for this individual calling was very great. In- 
deed, throughout his life, Max Weber considered Catholicism 
to constitute one of the gravest threats to the autonomous 
decision of the individual conscience and to the independence 
of scientific investigation. Nevertheless, during the struggle 
which was called the “Kulturkampf,” the young scholar de- 
nounced Bismarck’s anti-Catholic laws and practices.’ Thus, 
the limits of the state with regard to the individual conscience, 
and the duties of the individual toward his country were al- 
ready problems to Weber. One can also see the problem as to 
the religious right of the conscientious objector entering the 
picture. At this stage the young German Protestant perceived 
only a seemingly Christian precept pointing in that direction 
and not yet a basic antagonism between Christian precept and 
the claim of the modern state." In the second part of his life, 
however, he changed his mind and gave another answer. 

In summary, we may make the following statement. Cer- 
tainly Max Weber as a young man was already interested in 
many problems. Nevertheless, nothing had so deeply affected 
15 Ibid., 60£., 196, 229, 

16 Ibid., 22, 86, 106f., 213, 368. 


17 Ibid., 204, 234, 311. 
18 Ibid., 191f. 
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him as the religio-ethical problem concerning the relations be- 
tween the individual and the state and between the individual 
and the church. This problem occupied him from the day of 
his own confirmation, and especially from the day he congratu- 
lated his brother at confirmation, to the day when, as a pro- 
fessor in Munich, he planned to write a book on Tolstoi and 
struggled with his colleague, Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster. That 
is to say, this problem concerned him from the beginning of 
his independent thinking about the world up to the very last 
days before his premature death. The problems already faced 
and tentatively answered in the first period were considered 
again and treated in a more systematic and epistemologically 
grounded way after the encounter with, and the changes intro- 
duced by, the Neo-Kantian philosophy.” 


III. The Neo-Kantian Protestant 


More so than any other Neo-Kantian group the Southern 
German school of Windelband, Rickert, Jellinek, Troeltsch, and 
their followers influenced Weber. These scholars directed their 
main interest to problems which played only a smaller role in 
the thought of the other Neo-Kantians, i.e., to the epistemological 
background of the cultural sciences and to the philosophy of 
history. To the distinction between the sphere of scientific 
knowledge and the sphere of religious and ethical perception and 
action, they added a new way of distinguishing between objects 
and methods of natural sciences, on the one hand, and of cultural 
sciences, on the other. Especially Windelband and Rickert 
elaborated a system of classification of sciences. History, they 
argued, deals with reality insofar as the uniqueness of the par- 
ticular is concerned; natural sciences, on the contrary, are in- 
terested in and capable of perceiving, at least to some extent, 
general rules of automatically occurring changes. With this 
dominant viewpoint they tried to locate the various special 
sciences, but they did not deal to any extent with the essence, 
limitations and methods of sociology. It was at this point that 
Max Weber entered the picture. 


It is outside the scope of this paper to deal extensively with 
Weber’s concept of the essence and limits of science in general 


i9 An explanation of the atmosphere out of which Neo-Kantianism originated may 
be found in O. A. Ellisson, ‘‘Biographisches Vorwort’’ in Friedrich Albert 
Lange, Geschichte des Materialismus, I (Leipzig, 1905), 12-14. 
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and the special sciences in particular. Accordingly only those 
basic concepts of Weber which directly played a role within 
the development, explanation, and justification of his own re- 
ligious and ethical concept can be mentioned. These funda- 
mentals, in part coming from Windelband and Rickert, in part 
purely Max Weber’s own thought, are as follows:” 


There is one fundamental division, namely, that between 
statements of facts and judgments of value. The former can 
be made in the sphere of special sciences and are the main con- 
tent of such sciences; in contrast, judgments of value are of 
autonomous and subjective character, independent of authori- 
ties, and essential in the sphere of ethics and politics where the 
responsible decisions must be made by the individual at his own 
risk. Within the particular sphere of special sciences, which 
deals with statements of fact, there is a further essential divi- 
sion, that between natural and cultural sciences. The former 
to some extent are able to perceive general rules about an 
automatically necessitated process occurring within the sequence 
of forms. In contrast cultural sciences are not able to go as 
far as that. To understand the meaning of this assertion, we 
must have the next essential division in mind. For, within 
the sphere of cultural sciences, there exists, among others, the 
difference between the historical and the sociological approach. 
The term history is used here in the broadest sense to include 
the history of every sphere of life and thinking. History 
primarily deals with the uniqueness of the particular object 
observed. Thus, within the sphere of historical investigations, 
general terms such as animal husbandry, nomadism, feudalism, 
bureaucracy, state, etc. can and must be used; but in so doing, 
one must have in mind that such terms actually are nothing 
but abbreviations. They are used to denote the sum of all these 
particular historical subjects, which have the same characteristic 
20 The following articles which are reprinted in Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Wissen- 

schaftslehre, contain Weber’s basic epistemological theories: ‘‘R, Stammler’s 
Uberwindung der materialistischen Geschichtsauffassung,’’ 291-359, ‘‘Die Objek- 
tivitiit Sozialwissensehaftlicher Erkenntnis,” 146-214, ‘‘Zur Auseinandersetzung 
mit Edward Meyer,’’ 215-265, ‘‘Der Sinn der Wertfreiheit der Soziologischen 
und dékonomischen Wissenschaften,’’ 451-502. The last three mentioned among 
these four articles have been translated under the title Max Weber on the 
Methodology of the Social Sciences, translated and edited by Edward H. Shils 
and Henry A, Finch (Glencoe, 1949). See also Max Weber, The Theory of 
Social and Economic Organization, translated by A. M. Henderson and Talcott 


Parsons (New York, 1947), 87-157. Consult also Paul Honigsheim, ‘‘Max Weber 
als Soziologe,’’? Kélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, I (1920). 
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traits incommon. There is no possibility of knowing about the 
existence or non-existence of an entity in the metaphysical 
sense corresponding in reality to these terms. Moreover, within 
the sphere of historical investigations, it is impossible to make 
statements concerning automatically-occurring changes. But 
even within the cultural sciences by applying the sociological 
approach and by using the result of historical investigations 
made before within the field, it is not possible as far as in the 
natural sciences. There is no more than the possibility of 
making some statements concerning the probability that some 
forms of social systems, for example, may succeed one another 
in the same sequence in more than one case. Accordingly, man 
cannot and never will be able to predict the future. He may 
calculate only to some degree the probability of the effects 
recurring in a given situation. However, historical knowledge 
can be used for practical purposes, especially in choosing the 
means which are supposed to be useful if one wants to realize 
a special socio-economic goal. The realization of such a goal 
is then supposed to represent a good, which is supposed to be 
of higher value than the non-realization of the goal under 
consideration. But we must repeat again, at the end of this 
digression into Weber’s epistemology, what has been said at 
the beginning: the decisions concerning value-systems, value- 
differences, and value-hierarchy are not derived from the scien- 
tific sphere but rather from considerations based on the auton- 
omous religio-ethical conscience of the individual. 


Weber combined these epistemological solutions with his 
Protestantism. This combination of Protestantism and Neo- 
Kantianism provided him with the tool to solve his own re- 
ligious and ethical problems. These problems increasingly con- 
cerned the compatibility of the precepts of Jesus with the 
demands of modern society. 


The rise of the problem concerning the Sermon on the 
Mount. Our pre-Neo-Kantian Protestant had insisted upon 
the right of the individual to decide autonomously, and, at the 
same time, denied the existence of an antagonism between 
Christian precept and the challenge of the modern state. What 
then about the person who, making use of the right of autono- 
mous decision, would insist upon such an incompatibility? This 
person is not a character of fiction but one who lived in Weber’s 
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day—namely, Tolstoi. Hence, Tolstoi, and with him Dostoevski, 
as well as the Russian form of Greek Orthodoxy, enter the 
picture. 

Various factors facilitated the entrance of that world into 
pre-war Germany and, accordingly, into Max Weber’s horizon. 
First, we must mention the general discontent of many Germans 
with the institutionalization of the Protestant church, the 
specialization of science, and the non-existence of an all-em- 
bracing universalistic system. Therefore, some Germans turned 
to Roman Catholicism, oriental mysticism,” or became disciples 
of the extremely anti-democratic Catholic poet, Stephan George. 
George preached to his small, esoteric group of followers the 
gospel of a world-escaping, “élite” life, similar to that of the 
early-medieval Benedictine monks.” Even more Germans were 
impressed by Dostoevski’s vision of the Russian peasant life 
of brotherly love. Along with Dostoevski, Tolstoi also entered 
the picture. Second, the situation in pre-war Heidelberg made 
this place especially susceptible to this influence. For, as al- 
ready indicated in the biographical sketch, more so than in other 
German universities, students who had political, racial, or other 
difficulties in their own countries were admitted, among them 
Russians of almost all political and social convictions. Max 
Weber, although no longer a young man, had learned the Rus- 
sian language in order to follow and to judge the changes oc- 
curring in Russia. He protected these Russian students just 
as he did all persons persecuted for their convictions. This 
encounter with Russian students was another stimulus for him 
to deal with Tolstoi. Finally, there was still another impetus. 
After the collapse, Germany underwent a bloody revolution. 
Some of the leaders emphasized the right to use violence in the 
revolution but simultaneously denied its use in war. Other 
Germans escaped from a supposedly evil world into romantic 


21 For further details about these movements, seo Paul Honigsheim, ‘‘ Romantische 
und religiés-mystisch verankerte Wirtschaftsgesinnungen,’’ Die Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaft nach dem IXriege, ed., M. J. Bonn und M, Palyi, I (Miinchen, 
1925), 298-312, and ‘‘The Roots of the Nazi Concept of the Ideal German 
Peasant’? Rural Sociology, XTT (1947), 16-19. 

See the collected works of George, entitled Gesamtausgabe der Werke (Berlin, 
1927-1934). Especially, consult Vol. III, Biicher der Sagen und Sange (1930); 
Vol. V, Der Teppich des Lebens; Vol. VI-VII, Der Siebente Ring (1931); Vol. 
VIII, Der Stern des Bundes (1929). See also the English translation of a selec- 
tion of his writings entitled Poems rendered into English (New York 1943). 
The main publications of the adherents of George may be found in the review, 
Blitter fiir die Kunst (Berlin, 1892-1919.) Consult also F. Gundolf, George 
(Berlin, 1920). 
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youth- movement” groups, or Christian-socialist rural collect- 
ivities.* Moreover, in contrast to the militaristic mentality of 
the pre-war epoch, many Germans insisted on Germany’s war 
guilt. Among the most important was Friedrich Wilhelm 
Foerster, who appealed to a Christian concept of natural law.” 
Since Max Weber had accepted a call to the University of 
Munich, he became the colleague of Foerster. The classes of 
the latter were disturbed by rioting students, and Weber could 
not refrain from taking part in the struggle. He respected 
Foerster’s integrity and courage but sharply differentiated his 
own views from those of his colleague.” Weber’s own de- 
velopment as well as impulses coming from the surrounding 
world converged, and, using the tool provided by Neo-Kantian- 
ism, Weber gave his answer to the complex of problems. His 
premature death prevented him from giving his answers in a 
systematic fashion, but his answers can be found in his “swan- 
songs,” the lectures on “Science as a Profession” and “Politics 
as a Profession.” These recall the epistemological details al- 
ready indicated. We now restrict ourselves to their application 
to religion and ethics. 

The tragic religio-ethical dilemma.” According to Weber’s 
basic conviction, there is no possibility of making statements 
concerning the existence or non-existence of an entity in the 
metaphysical sense which corresponds in reality to words such 
as state, church, family, economic institutions, etc. These in- 
deed are nothing but words, used in the boldest nominalistic 
sense to denote nothing but special kinds of continuing collec- 
tive activities performed by a more or less large number of in- 
dividuals. Accordingly, if any of these institutions claims to 
be more than a word used to denote such collective activity, then 
it exceeds its rights; even more so, if it claims to be entitled 
23 The best characterization of the German youth movement and survey on its 

most important groups may be found in Howard Becker, German Youth: Bond 
or Free (New York, 1946). 

24 For further details, see Paul Honigsheim, ‘‘ Rural Collectivities,’’ in C. P. Loomis 
and J. A. Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New York, 1950), 839-846, and Georg 
Becker, Die Siedlung der deutschen Jugendbewegung (Hilden, 1929), 11-41, 60-80, 

25 The ideas of Foerster and his adherents were mainly propagated in the review 
Die Menschheit (Wiesbaden). 

26 Max Weber, ‘‘Politics as a Vocation,’’ from Max Weber, Essays in Sociology, 
translated by H. H, Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York, 19 146), 122, 124, 

27 The basic religious and ethical ideas of Max Weber may be found in: ‘‘ Politics 
as a Vocation,’’ 119-127; ‘‘Science as a Vocation,’’ Ibid., 135, 146, 149-156; 


Die Objektivitit Sozialwissensch: iftlicher Erkenntnis,” 153; ‘and ¢<Zwischen zwei 
Gesetzen,’? Gesammelte Politische Schriften, 60-63. 
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to make decisions within the religious or ethical sphere and to 
bind the individual by them. The latter isa reality. If no group 
has the authority to formulate orders within the religious and 
ethical sphere, and if no branch of philosophy or science is able 
to formulate judgments of value, then only the autonomous 
individual remains. His conscience tells him what to do. The 
conscience says if and to what extent the individual is entitled 
to work, even to sacrifice itself for an institutionalized group, 
such as one’s native land. Thus this conscience may direct man 
to decisions which are in opposition to man’s vital interests. Its 
existence is the evidence of the reality of a higher order and a 
superior being. Max Weber’s personal friends know that this 
relation to God, by radically and exclusively following the voice 
of the individual conscience, was basic to all his decisions and 
actions. But this did not mean a disregard for the group; quite 
the contrary. For here is one of the tragic antagonisms of 
life. Man cannot live exclusively by voluntary cooperation 
without compulsory forces; anarchistic society is impossible. 
Accordingly, there originates the antagonism between an in- 
stitution which is able to use compulsory force, on one hand, 
and the value judgment which is made by the individual con- 
science and which is opposed to the vital interests of the group, 
on the other. The individual may decide: “Here I stand, I can- 
not do otherwise, so help me God.” By doing so the individual 
takes the risk of being persecuted, even of being killed. But 
that is not the worst; for in choosing between two alternatives 
the individual takes the even greater risk of becoming an even 
greater sinner than by choosing the opposite alternative. This 
is true since the two ethics stand in discordant antagonism. 
Conduct can be directed by a radical ethic, i.e., it can be oriented 
exclusively toward ends considered absolute values, or conduct 
can be directed by an ethic of responsibility. The former is 
that of the religious prophet who “knows the one thing that is 
needful” and of his followers who act according to the precept: 
“The Christian does rightly and leaves the result with the 
Lord.” In the opposite case, i.e., in the case of a conduct di- 
rected by the ethics of responsibility, one is expected, even 
bound, to give an account of the foreseeable effect of his action. 
This basic difference manifests itself in antagonistic attitudes 
toward at least five phenomena. These are as follows. 

First of all as to man’s dignity, the radical ethic gives the 
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unconditioned order: “Turn the other cheek,” and gives no 
consideration to the consequences. The ethic of responsibility 
will insist upon the individual’s dignity and upon the dignity 
of the group which the individual represents. Therefore, the 
ethics of responsibility will reject this precept. The same is 
true with regard to the selection of means generally. The 
radical ethic will reject all actions involving means which this 
ethic considers ethically dangerous. The adherent of such 
principles will act according to the commandment: “Resist 
not him that is evil by force.” But by acting according to such 
a principle he will let evil triumph in the world. On the other 
hand, the follower of the ethic of responsibility, because he feels 
responsible for the effect, will resist evil by force. He knows 
that if he does not do so, he will be responsible for the victory 
of evil. By doing so, however, due to his own feeling of ethical 
responsibility, he will charge himself with ethical guilt for using 
unethical means. Similarly the radical ethic will reject aesthetic 
and scientific values, if they endanger arriving at the ‘one 
thing that is needful;” the ethic of responsibility will insist on 
the obligation of preserving and developing these values. The 
same is true as to property. The radical ethic will insist on the 
biblical precept: ‘‘Give what thou hast,” and will not ask about 
the effect, that is, who will enjoy these economic goods and 
how they will be distributed. The politician will act other- 
wise. He may or may not favor private property. Never- 
theless, he will feel responsible for men and goods and accord- 
ingly will investigate the possibilities, means, and calculable 
effects of the various ways of distributing property. Finally 
as to war and revolution, the radical ethic simply says: “All 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” The fol- 
lowers of the radical ethic will accept the status of an oppressed 
national or social group and refuse to resort to war and strikes, 
while the adherents of the ethic of responsibility will feel bound 
to use them. 

In a word, the radical ethic is oriented toward the image 
of the saint; the ethic of responsibility toward that of the hero. 
The individual must choose between the two, and, by deciding 
for the one, the individual inevitably sins against the other 
precept. 

What then about the man who is obliged to live in an epoch 
such as ours in which no prophet appears who knows the “one 
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thing that is needful,” a man who himself feels unable to make 
autonomous decisions? The answer is neither the loveless 
contemplation of the world as Schopenhauer taught, nor suicide, 
conceived by Weber as uncharitableness toward one’s fellow 
men and condoned in one single case, that of an irreparable 
mental derangement. The answer to those who are unable to 
live and to decide autonomously is: go back to church. If one 
can make the “‘intellectual sacrifice,’ Weber will not rebuke him. 
The simple confession of an incapacity to live autonomously 
and of a willingness to make the intellectual sacrifice has greater 
intellectual integrity than ignoring the limits of philosophy and 
science and claiming to be able to make, by philosophical or 
scientific methods, general religious and ethical precepts.” 

Under such circumstances, is there any possibility of deal- 
ing scientifically with religion, and is there any ethical precept 
for the one who attempts such work? 

The ethos of the investigator of religious phenomena.” 
Again we must omit all details of Weber’s concept concerning 
epistemology as well as with regard to the ethics of the scientists. 
Only three basic attitudes will be mentioned. First, that which 
occurs in time sequence and which is characterized by man’s 
interference belongs to history and not to faith. Thus, every 
phenomenon which supposedly is connected with revelation falls 
into the sphere of history. Sociology of religion, just as every 
special branch of sociology, presupposes that all the phenomena 
to be considered have already been investigated in a comparative 
historical way. Accordingly, every phenomenon which claims 
to be connected with revelation must also be the object of 
comparative historical and sociological investigation. Second, 
the same imperative which may cause a given individual to work 
as politician and another to sacrifice himself for his radical 
preaching, may stimulate another, and indeed stimulated Weber 
himself, to deal scientificially with religion. The essential 
quality then is to have the courage to deny oneself. For the 
historical and sociological investigator in the field of religion 
must know that he may undermine traditional beliefs which 
may be precious to many and perhaps even to himself. Never- 
theless, if he enters that field which his own personal imperative 
has obliged him to enter, he must be willing to face the con- 


28 ‘*Science as a Vocation,’’ 155f. 
29 Ibid., 153f. 
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sequences. This attitude helps us understand Weber’s attitude 
toward theological schools. The theological schools in Germany 
of Weber’s day were part of the state-supported universities 
and accordingly were objects of uninterrupted conflicts, not 
only between orthodox and liberal schools of theological thought 
but also between state and church as well as between the various 
political parties. Weber often took part in the controversies. 
Te followed the literature in the field of biblical theology and 
church history as closely as possible. Especially, he always 
tried to become familiar with the ideas of, and the publications 
written by, the men who were considered as candidates for 
theological professorships. He strongly advocated the calling 
of liberal scholars rather than the orthodox candidates who were 
usually supported by the government, the feudal aristocracy, 
the army officers, and other conservative powers. He also 
vigorously opposed the ‘“‘neo-romantic” believers of all kinds 
who played a role in pre-war, and an even larger role in post- 
war, Germany. He did not find fault with orthodox Protestants 
and Neo-Romanticists with reference to the special content of 
their concepts, such as transsubstantiation, divinity of Jesus, 
etc. Rather he found fault with them for what he considered 
a lack of intellectual integrity;*° namely, that of failing to 
elaborate epistemologically the basis of their statements and 
obliterating the limits between the spheres of thought. Phe- 
nomena appearing within the sequence of time for him belonged 
to history and not to faith; and the university to him was one 
of the few places where pure science, within the narrow limits 
of its capacity was pursued, rather than politics and religious 
preaching. He considered both religion and politics as having 
enough opportunities to propagate their programs outside of 
the universities.” 


The scientist who deals historically and_ sociologically 
with religion, even more so than other scientists, must suffer a 
threefold unhappiness. The unhappiness of undermining be- 
loved traditional creeds, of being limited in elaborating general 
laws, and of having to refrain from passing judgments of value 
on that which is essential in the sphere of religion. Just as human 
life in general, so also is the life of the scientist tragic in itself.” 
30 Ibid., 137, 

31 Ibid., 145f., 150. 
$2 Ibid., 143. 
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Nevertheless, Max Weber chose this life. The two words 
“tragic” and “nevertheless” provide us with the key to our 
concluding comparison. 


Conclusion. By comparing the statements in the last sec- 
tion with those made in the preceding section, Max Weber’s or- 
iginality stands out in bold relief against the background of 
forerunners and contemporaries. We shall start with a com- 
parison which actually concerns one trait, but which is indeed a 
very characteristic one. Weber often was compared with Emile 
Zola. Of course not with Zola as the author of naturalistic 
novels (although Werner Sombart recommended him to his 
students as one of the best analysts of modern social life) but 
the Zola of the Dreyfus Affair who threw his “J’accuse” into 
the face of the French leaders to protect an innocent individual 
against the persecution of a powerful group. This stand was 
one which Max Weber also could have taken. Not only did 
Weber definitely feel a kinship with Zola but be did not deny 
the comparison just made. As mentioned previously in a dif- 
ferent connection, Weber deplored the fact that his own be- 
loved German people had produced so few men like Zola and 
Voltaire. 

But we must turn to the camp of the Kantians if we wish 
to encounter individuals who can be compared with the Heidel- 
bergian sociologist under more than just this viewpoint. 

Kant not only had been the climax of the Enlightenment; 
he advanced beyond it. He denied the basic optimism with 
regard to man’s perceptive capacity as well as with reference to 
man’s inborn goodness.” But he went no further. In his 
adolescence, Kant had shifted from the pietism of his home 
and his university teachers.* This kind of pietism had already 
separated the sphere of emotional religiosity from the natural 
sciences which were in high esteem.” Thus, there was actually 
no sharp break; the tragic finds no place in Kant’s own per- 


33 This viewpoint of Kant appears most clearly in his book Religion Within the 
Limits of Reason Alone, translated by Theodore M. Greene and Hoyt H. Hudson 
(Chicago, 1934), 15-49. 

$4 As to the interrelationship between Pietism and Kant, see, for example, Johann 
Casper Lavater, Ausgewdhlte Schriften, ed., Johann Kasper von Orelli (Ziirich, 
1841-1844), IT, 175, VIII, 309, and Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling, Sédmmitliche 
Werke, VIII (Stuttgart, 1841), 453. A 

35 As to the interest of pietists in natural sciences, see for example, Jung-Stilling, 
Werke, I, 448ff., II, 31, IX, 866; Johann Christian Edelmann, Selbstbiographie, 
ed., Wilhelm Klose (Berlin, 1849), 103, 201, 314f., and Friedrich Christoph von 
Oetinger, Selbstbiographie, ed., Julius Hamberger (Stuttgart, 1845), 85. 
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sonal existence nor in his conception of the world. Here, more 
so than in epistemological detail, rests the fundamental differ- 
ence between Kant and Weber. This dissimilarity is even more 
deeply rooted than that between Kant and the other Neo- 
Kantians. 

As to the latter, the similarity of Friedrich Albert Lange 
and Max Weber is indeed striking. Both set the whole sphere 
of religion and ethics outside of the sphere of philosophy and 
science; moreover both were pitiless in their ethical challenge 
toward themselves and inexorable strugglers for what their 
atitonomous imperatives told them to struggle for. Unlike that 
of Kant, Lange’s life was a chain of persecution, illness, martyr- 
dom and tragedy; but he neither considered life as tragic in 
itself nor ethics as anti-nomistic in itself. This also coincided 
with the thought of the revisionist socialists. After the collapse 
of Germany in 1918, it is true that the revisionists and Max 
Weber were so close politically that Weber said: “We are so 
much alike that we could be taken for one another.” Indeed 
they had eliminated Marxian determinism, but nevertheless 
maintained progressivism and were, if not anti-religiously, 
then surely a-religiously, minded. 

Such a-religiosity, indeed, does not apply to the next Kantian 
group, Ritschl and his forerunners, the various ‘‘Vermitt- 
lungstheologen.” But they all projected into the domain of 
faith phenomena which, according to Weber, belong to history. 
Such an accusation Weber, to be sure, did not make of Southern 
German Neo-Kantianism. Indeed, Rickert and Troeltsch es- 
pecially have many traits in common with Weber. They strug- 
gled against the same adversaries; they suffered from the same 
developments in Germany and within Protestantism; they limited 
man’s sphere of knowledge and suffered from this restriction. 
Nevertheless, there remains the basic difference: the non-ex- 
istence of a concept of world, life, ethics, and science as tragic 
in themselves. Consequently, both Rickert and Troeltsch were 
“terrified” when the concept of the tragic aspect of existence 
appeared in Weber’s swan song,*° and behind it—the true 
Weber. This attitude of Weber, on the other hand, may 
have pleased many Neo-Romanticists, followers of Tolstoi, 
religious socialists, members of the German Youth Movement, 


36 Heinrich Rickert, ‘‘Max Weber und seine Stellung zur Wissenschaft,” Logos, 
XV (Tiibingen, 1926), 231. 
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and settlers in rural collectivities, as well as Stephan George 
and his followers. Max Weber had many discussions with 
the “master” and his disciples. He even helped the best known 
among George’s followers, Friedrich Gundolf and Arthur Salz, 
in their academic careers. But he did so, as always, guided by 
his ethical imperative which ordered him to protect the adver- 
sary. At the same time, many Neo-Romanticists were criti- 
cized by Max Weber for not having the courage and integrity 
to be scientists within the sphere of science. What then re- 
mains? <A pure philosophical and scientific contemplation of a 
senseless world, withdrawal from it, without relation to it and 
without interference? Such was the thought and life of 
Schopenhauer. Indeed he had considered Kant his forerunner ; 
but at the same time he laughed at the Critique of Practical 
Reason as well as the categorical imperative.” Is Max Weber’s 
further elaboration of Kant, in last instance, nothing but a 
hopelessness similar to that of Schopenhauer? At this point 
appears the importance of the other element which, next to the 
term “tragic,” differentiates Weber from his forerunners and 
contemporaries ; namely, the imperative introduced by the word 
“nevertheless!” Schopenhauer’s answer means pessimism; 
Weber’s answer means “tragicism.” Although the world is 
tragic, the ethic indissolubly connected with contradiction, and 
the domain of science limited, nevertheless, do your work in ac- 
cordance with that demanded by your imperative! 


After reading these pages it would be strange indeed if 
Dostoevski did not flash before the reader’s mind. After having 
shown that Tolstoi meant to Weber only one of the possible 
attitudes, but just the one which Weber did not choose, certainly 
a comparison of Dostoevski and Max Weber is inevitable and 
necessary in order to provide the key to Max Weber’s inner- 
most self. 


Both Dostoevski and Max Weber suffered from the tragic 
aspect of life and felt man’s inescapable inferiority and cul- 
pability to a degree experienced by very few persons before 
them. Nevertheless, both shouldered their yoke: they faced 
reality, especially in their conviction that politics is inescapable 
and that it is the individual’s duty to become involved in politics 


37 Arthur Schopenhauer’s attitude toward Kant’s ethic can be found in hig main 
work The World as Will and Idea, translated by R. B. Haldane and John Kemp, 
8th ed. (London, N. D.), 133-152. 
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in order to work for his people. Both were conscious that by 
so doing they became involved in sin and guilt. Although they 
were similar in this respect, the two men were different in al- 
most all other respects. Their attitudes toward the state, the 
church, the nation, and human reason were diametrically 
opposed. 

As a true Russian, Dostoevski rationalistically conceived 
neither the Czaristic State nor the Greek Orthodox Church to 
be a juridicial institution as the state and church in the West 
increasingly had been since the day of the rationalistically 
structured Roman law. Nevertheless, for Dostoevski, both 
the Czaristic Empire and the Greek Orthodox Church 
remain mystically-embraced metaphysical entities. And life 
can be brought to the highest possible degree of fulfillment, only 
if it runs its course within both. Moreover, the Greek Orthodox 
Russians are not just a nation; they are a people, chosen by God, 
the collective Messiah, who in this capacity feel bound to save 
the world by bringing it under their control, just as the secular- 
ized successors of the Greek Orthodox Czarism, the Soviets, 
who everywhere appear in the role of a collective Messiah using 
violence. Dostoevski insisted especially that Constantinople, 
and thereby the Balkans, should come under Czaristic Russian 
control to protect the Balkan peoples from being perverted by 
European influences,” again just as the contemporary Soviets 
assert they are obliged to do. Indeed, Dostoevski respects and 
sometimes even loves murderers and prostitutes as his brethren 
in Christ. But the same Dostoevski does not regard as brothers 
those among his fellow prisoners in the Siberian “House of the 
Dead” who were Polish insurgents against Czarism.” To him 
the Poles remain those Slavs who became traitors by way of 
their Roman Catholicism, which to him meant Western rational- 
istic intellectualism and European bureaucracy. 

Max Weber also loved his nation. Next to his religiously 
grounded categorical imperative, the feeling of being rooted 
in and bound to his nation determined his attitude toward life 
and social groups. Nevertheless, he never considered his people 
as the ethically superior nation or as the chosen people in a 
religious sense. Accordingly, he never would have tried, 


£8 Dostoevski’s attitude toward other Eastern Peoples can be found in Politische 
Schriften (Miinchen, 1928), 174-184, 355-397, 437-454. 

39 F. Dostoevski, The House of the Dead, The Novels of Fyodor Dostoevski, V 
(New York, 1923), 26, 62-63, 143, 204-200, 
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ethically or religiously, to justify subjection and conquest on 
the part of his people. He also never tried scientifically to 
justify his feeling of being bound to his fellow Germans. For 
his science remained separated from the religious and ethical 
sphere, and only in a very special way was it possible to bring 
them into relationship. | Nevertheless, work in the special 
sciences continued to represent for him an inescapable duty. 

Science, even in the restricted sense of a tool used to realize 
religiously or ethically conceived goals, was, for Dostoevski, 
always a senseless enterprise and an a-religious western attitude. 
This basically different attitude cannot be attributed to the 
fact that Dostoevski was a “novelist” and Max Weber a 
‘scholar,’ but rather to the fact that Dostoevski was a non- 
European Russian and Max Weber a European. In this dif- 
ference also is rooted the difference between the basically heter- 
onomous ethics of the Greek Orthodox and the basically au- 
tonomous ethics of the Protestant. For Max Weber was not 
just a Protestant by birth; he was one by emotion and feeling. 
To be sure, he strongly criticized German Lutheranism, but 
he distinguished carefully between German Lutheranism con- 
ceived as an historically explainable aberration from the basic 
attitude of the founder, and the young monk from Wittenberg 
himself. If anyone is entitled to be brought into the neighbor- 
hood of Luther, it is Max Weber. His tragic-consciousness 
has manifested itself not just in a theory emphasizing the tragic 
but also in a life determined by his own religiously-conceived 
categorical imperative. This means nothing other than the 
realization of a life conforming to Luther’s words: “Here I 
stand. I cannot do otherwise, so help me God.” 
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In that fantastic decade from 1650 to 1660, English saints 
of every persuasion strove frantically to make the rule of the 
Lord on earth a political reality. Imbued with a lively apocalyp- 
tic hope and enjoying the driving enthusiasm of nascent re- 
ligions, the left-wing Puritan sects sought to build in England 
a holy commonwealth that would prepare the way for the com- 
ing of the Lord. With the failure of the Barebone Parlia- 
ment, their most promising opportunity passed by unrealized, 
but throughout the remainder of the Interregnum, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Fifth-Monarchy Men, and various mystical 
sects continued without abatement their endeavors to transform 
England into Zion. 

But to these generalizations historians have often added one 
exception: Quakerism. Thus the latest student of the period 
can write that “politically the Quakers were unimportant and 
did not interfere directly in the party struggles of the time,’ 
and even to the greatest historian of the movement, William 
Braithwaite, Quaker history has too unbroken a unity.’ In 
these conclusions there is doubtless much truth, for it is un- 
deniable that among the early Friends political interests were 
distinctly secondary, while their eschewal of the sword naturally 
tended to put them outside the political community. At the 
same time, however, it is dangerous to overemphasize these 
differences, for Quakerism acknowledged the same Puritan 
ancestry and dwelt in the same atmosphere of breakdown in 
political, social, and religious relations which produced the 
gathered churches. Indeed, even a cursory examination of 
Quaker literature of the Commonwealth period is sufficient to 


1 Godfrey Davis, The Early Stuarts 1603-1660 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1937), 
195. 


2 William C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1912) and The Second Period of Quakerism (London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1919). 
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establish the participation of Quakerism in the common mes- 
sianic excitement and in the social protest and political unrest 
which this excitement produced. Commonwealth Quakerism, 
then, covered various competing tendencies which, even under 
the iron hand of George Fox, were difficult to reconcile, and 
the final transition to the consistent quietism and _ political 
indifference which rapidly developed in the Quaker community 
after the Restoration was accomplished only with the shock of 
a major crisis. This crisis of 1659 was Quakerism’s year of 
decision, and it marks the beginning of the era of adjustment 
and domestication. 

The key to the understanding of the significance of the 
momentous events of 1659 lies in two principal areas. First, 
the nature of Commonwealth Quakerism, its continuity with the 
other sectarian groups, and its participation in religious, social, 
and political ferment must be appreciated. And in addition, 
some notice must be given to the personality and career of Sir 
Henry Vane during the last years of the Interregnum. Only 
when this is accomplished will it be possible to trace the history 
of Quakerism in that critical “Year of Anarchy.” 


I 


In the 1650’s Quakerism was expanding rapidly. Despite 
the bitter intensity of official and popular opposition, the new 
faith soon overflowed the borders of the northern counties 
and swept into southern England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The rapidity of this expansion was not an isolated development 
but was directly connected with the history of the later Puritan 
movement. Since 1640 Puritanism had been subject to a wide- 
spread process of disintegration which eventuated in the crea- 
tion of a multiplicity of sects, mutually jealous and competitive. 
In this process a definite pattern of historical development could 
be observed, and men who began as Presbyterians often passed 
on to Congregational, Baptist, and eventually mystical and 
millenarian opinions. As early as 1643 this fragmentation of 
Puritanism was entering its advanced stages, for a Scottish 
observer in London could write that “the Independent partie 
growes; but the Anabaptists more; and the Antinomians most.’” 
It was on this tendency which Quakerism capitalized when it 


3 David Laing (ed.), The Letters and Journals of Robert Baillie (Edinburgh: 
Robert Ogle, 1841), II, 117. 
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appeared at the end of the decade, for the ranks of the new 
movement were recruited from other left-wing Puritan sects. 
By 1655 the Quaker missionary, Alexander Parker, could 
write exultantly, “A great shatter is among all the forms and 
gathered churches . . . . and many are inquiring after the 
truth.’”” 


Quakerism, then, had a common parentage with the other 
religious movements of the Interregnum, and this relationship 
was expressed in the similarity of its political and social out- 
look. Far from being politically indifferent, Quakers uni- 
formly rejoiced over the victories of Puritanism since the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. George Fox the Younger 
made this point clear to no less a person than Charles II: “Con- 
cerning thy Father, and those that took his part, there was an 
eminent hand of God in breaking them down.” And there was 
sympathy and even tenderness in speaking of the work of the 
Puritans. “There was once a tender, honest good principale,” 
wrote Fox, 


in the day when they were low; and there was true Desire in some of them 
after a just Liberty, both as appertaining to Conscience, and in things 
betwixt man and man; and they were truly sensible of many Oppressions 
which were in the Nation, both in matters of Religion, and in the Laws and 
Customs of the land.® 


As this passage indicates, this sense of identification with the 
Puritans was clouded over by disgust with the policies of the 
conservative Puritan leadership of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate. Edward Burrough gave expression to the con- 
ventional Quaker interpretation of the events since 1640. After 
noting that the Lord had overthrown the “oppressing power 
of Kings, Lords, and Bishops, both in Church and Civill State 
and brought some Tyrants and Oppressors to just execution, 
for their wickednesse,”’ he went on to lament that 


though much unrighteousnesse, and injustice was removed, yet there was 
much also left behinde, and men that he had used as instruments in his 
hand in a good work, and to whom he had given wisdom, and under- 
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standing .... yet they even turned to seeke themselves, and became cor- 
rupted in the spoyles of their Enemies.® 


These Quaker judgments on the latter-day Puritan leadership 
were especially bitter because the sense of identification was so 
complete—the Quakers of the ’50’s were often the Roundheads 
of the ’40’s. Tract after tract echoed the cry of George Fox: 
“That they should requite us so in the end!” 

Like most of the radical groups which arose out of the frag- 
mentation of Puritanism, the Quakers set themselves up as 
champions of the socially disinherited and longed for the es- 
tablishment of a new social order in England. This develop- 
ment was entirely natural since Quakerism was recruited from 
the lower classes, the agrarian and “mechanick” poor. The 
refusal to do hat-honor, the use of the familiar pronoun, the 
practice of addressing the great by their Christian names—all 
these manifested the egalitarian obsession of a movement 
voicing the aspirations of the underprivileged. The symbolism 
of these practices possessed a far greater significance than in 
our own time, for as one Quaker petition asked rhetorically, 
“Hath not all ye earthly Lordshipp, tyranny, & oppression, 
sprung from this ground, by wch Creatures haue been exalted 
and sett vpp one aboue another, trampleing vnder foot & 
despiseing ye poor?’”* Nor was the revolutionary import of 
this emphasis lost on the gentry. “My Lord,” complained one 
harassed officer to a government secretary, “the whole world 
is governed by superiority and distance in relations, and when 
that’s taken away, unavoidably anarchy is ushered in.”’ So 
great was this insistence on equality that observers, then and 
now, have suspected a connection with the Leveller movement.” 


But the Quaker social program went far beyond this. It 
is the opinion of one student of this literature that “before 
respectability overtook them the Quakers were devoted almost 
as a sect, not as individuals, to social propaganda,” and cer- 
tainly the Quaker witness is at times strongly reminiscent of 
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radicals like Winstanley." Ben Nicholson’s A Blast from the 
Lord declared categorically that “the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof, and... . he hath given it to the sons of men 
in general, and not to a few lofty ones which lord it over their 
brethren.”” Edward Burrough bitterly condemned the rulers 
of England because, as he said, “the Nation hath starved for 
want of mercy and judgment, and the cause of its necessity hath 
bin forgotten, and mercy, and truth, and freedome of the peo- 
ple neglected, and the cause of the fatherlesse, widdow, and 
stranger, and the cause of the afflicted people have they not 
respected.”"* Neither of these, however, reached the nearly 
hysterical pitch which was found in the frenzied tract of William 
Tomlinson: 


Woe, woe, woe, to the oppressors of the Earth, who grind the faces of 
the poor who rack & stretch out their Rents till the poor with all the sweat 
of their brows and hard labour can scarce get Bread to eat and Raiment 
to put on... . These are the Pharaoh’s, the Task-Masters of the Earth, 
who cause the peoples hearts to cry and groan under the heavy yoke of 
their oppression; and God will in time hear the groanings of the whole 
Creation, and then wo, wo, wo, to you who have been such oppressors 
and hard-hearted Task-Masters.'* 


These examples, moreover, are not isolated instances, for the 
writings of almost all of the early “publishers of truth” are 
heavy with social significance. 


The Quakers, then, had a vision of social reconstruction 
for England which they hoped was on the threshold of accomp- 
lishment. But one must be very cautious in the interpretation 
of this outlook. It should be stated with greatest emphasis that 
this was no humanitarian benevolence of a secular age, but 
rather a viewpoint which was conceived in the knowledge of 
divine judgment on a world of social injustice and fashioned 
in an atmosphere laden with intense millenarian expectations. 
Like thousands of other English sectaries in this era, Quakers 
were convinced that the disorder and distortion of all creation 
was approaching the end of its term, and that all things would 
soon “be brought into their course and order again as before 
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the fall.’’* “Lawes and decrees shall be changed and renewed,” 
rejoiced Edward Burrough. 


Every yoake and burden shall be taken off from the neck of the poor, true 
judgment and justice, mercy and truth, peace and righteousness shall be 
exalted, and all the Nations shall have Judges as at the first, and coun- 
sellers as at the beginning.’® 


And reading the signs of the times in the history of the last 
two decades, Quakers had few doubts that the last days were 
upon them. Oliver Cromwell himself was instructed in this 
truth by the Quaker leader, Anthony Pearson, when he was told 
that all the deliverances since 1640 were 


for the seed’s sake, which then lay in bondage, and not for his nor any 
person’s, or interest of men: and how the Lord had now revealed the 
substance, and opened the figure, and raised up the seed, to whom the 
kingdom belongs for ever. And now was the Lord coming to establish 
His own law, and to set up righteousness in the earth, and to throw down 
all oppressors.** 


It is against the background of this apocalyptic excitement 
and confidence that the Quaker agitation for a social trans- 
formation in England must be seen. The refusal to pay tithes 
or to wield the sword, the denunciation of the rich and power- 
ful, the demand for the abolition of lawyers’ fees or the pay- 
inents due to the lords of the manor were in the nature of a 
witness to the approaching Kingdom of God. To be sure, the 
resolution of all the conflicts and injustices of human society 
could not be hoped for before the coming of the Kingdom, but 
even in an historical existence Friends could labor to set up 
“Emblems of that blessed state, which the God of glory hath 
promised to set up in the world.’** The divine will was to be 
declared, the divine judgment to be proclaimed, and fore- 
shadowings of the new blessed community to be demonstrated 
to the world. 


Did this Quaker witnessing include political activity as 
well? This question constitutes a problem which is almost 
impossible to answer with complete satisfaction. Certainly, 
in the post-Restoration period it was regarded as axiomatic 
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that Friends should not meddle with “the Carnal Sword of 
Civil Magistrate.” But such was not always the case, and the 
Balby Meeting of 1656 even went so far as to legislate “That 
if any be called to serve the Commonwealth,” such service 
should be undertaken “and in faithfulness discharged unto 
God, that therein patterns and examples in the thing that is 
righteous ye may be to those that are without.”*® Once again, 
however, the possibilities of Quaker political activity must be 
seen against the background of the contemporary eschatological 
sensitivity. There can be no doubt that Friends shared the 
universal sectarian conviction that ultimately the saints should 
govern the world. There were widely different interpretations 
of this truth, but to many men among the Baptists, Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, and Diggers it meant that even before the 
coming of Christ—or until His coming—rule must be in the 
hands of God’s elect. The Quaker recognition that the King- 
dom could not be hastened by the employment of carnal weapons 
certainly raised difficulties for Quakers who were otherwise 
attracted to the principle. Yet if a way could be found to secure 
political authority peaceably, it could not be doubted that there 
would be Quakers ready to respond. 


That all of these ideas were to be found in the consciousness 
of the Quaker community in the 1650’s cannot be doubted. None 
of them, however, was sharply and clearly defined, and some 
of them were mutually opposed. But despite the fluidity of 
Quaker conceptions, one thing is quite clear: there was no 
universal commitment to the principle of political abstention. 
It was on the basis of this fact that Sir Henry Vane con- 
structed his attempt to harness Quaker support for his political 
endeavors. 


II 


When considered carefully, the fact that attempts were 
made to bring about some sort of understanding between the 
republican leaders and the Friends loses some of its surprise. 
To be sure, both groups were fully committed to principles 
which admitted of no compromise. But at the same time, a cer- 
tain similarity of aims could be acknowledged. On the one 
hand, the commonwealths-men, led by Vane, Scott, and Hesel- 
rige, were anxious to discredit any monarchical tendencies, 
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whether Stuart or Cromwellian, and to see a strong republican 
government established. Since Anglicans and Presbyterians 
were deeply monarchist, such a government would have to de- 
pend on the sympathies of the gathered churches. On the 
other hand, the Quakers, like the other left-wing sects, exulted 
at the course of the Puritan Revolution and vigorously opposed 
all proposals for a revived monarchy, both because of the threat 
of religious oppression involved and because all radical sec- 
taries desired no king in England save Christ. The possibili- 
ties of this situation were doubtless appreciated by a number 
of the republican leaders, but it was Sir Henry Vane who strove 
most seriously to be the architect of a new and powerful anti- 
monarchist coalition. 

By experience, temperament, and religious conviction, Vane 
was well endowed to act as a link between republicanism and 
left-wing Puritanism. He had begun his career as the youth- 
ful governor of Massachusetts Bay during the troubles over 
Anne Hutchinson, and after his return to England he took an 
important part in the parliamentary cause in the Civil War. 
Due to his political beliefs, he fell out with the Protector and 
retired to the seclusion of his northern estate. After the Pro- 
tector’s death, however, he again became prominent. He helped 
to destroy the power of Richard Cromwell, and by 1659 the 
parliament was said to be ruled by him and his friend and fel- 
low-republican, Sir Arthur Heselrige.” His religious reputa- 
tation was no less widespread than his political reputation. 
Certainly his faith was genuine—Milton might write 

....0n thy firm hand Religion leans 

In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son 
—but the character of this religion was not clearly apprehended 
by contemporaries. To Clarendon, Vane 
was a man not to be described by any character of religion; in which he 
had swallowed some of the fancies and extravagances of every sect or 
faction; and was become (which cannot be expressed by any other lan- 
guage than was peculiar to that time) @ man above ordinances, unlimited 
or unrestrained by any rules or bounds prescribed to other men, by rea- 
son of his perfection.?4 
There can be no doubt that his ideas were constructed out of 
the mystical ferment of the Commonwealth period, and Baxter 
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even speaks of a Vanist sect, mentioning it in the same chapter 
with Quakers, Ranters, Seekers and Familists.* With this 
endowment it was natural that Vane should regard the sects 
with understanding. Toward the Quakers his attitude was 
one of critical sympathy, while they in turn conceded that Vane 
was not a stranger to the truth.” 


It seems quite possible that Vane may have been provided 
with an entrée to the Quaker community through the aid of the 
prominent Friend, Anthony Pearson. Though too young to 
take part in the Civil War, Pearson had entered political life 
shortly after its conclusion as the secretary of Heselrige. He 
became a justice in Durham, and it was while sitting as judge 
in a case against James Nayler that he was convinced by the 
prisoner himself. After his conversion, he quickly became 
recognized as one of that select circle of secondary leaders which 
surrounded Fox and directed the destinies of the Quaker move- 
ment. Despite his absorption in the Quaker cause, Pearson 
never ceased to continue his political interest. He still continued 
his association wth Heselrige and accepted commissions from 
the government for various offices. In some cases he used his 
political connections to advance the cause of Quakerism, as 
when he secured Thomas Aldam’s release from prison by “see- 
ing Treasury Barons of Exchequer and other great men about 
it.” During the Protectorate period, however, his political sym- 
pathies with the commonwealths-men prevented him from ex- 
ercising any influence, and he was even implicated in a serious 
conspiracy against the government.* Certainly his political 
sophistication was not small, for so experienced an antagonist 
as John Lilburne emerged from a quarrel with Pearson, com- 
plaining of “such a tormenting contest as J neuer with any of 
my adversaries went through in all my life tyme.’” 
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Even as early as 1655 Vane had heard the Quaker message 
and had proved himself friendly to the early publishers. James 
Nayler had preached to Vane and “two or three of his brethren” 
in London, and had been able to write to Margaret Fell that 
Vane was “very loving to Friends, but drunk with imagina- 
tions.” But Vane’s first real effort to seek a closer understanding 
with the Quakers seems to have come in 1656, when he was 
actively engaged in building up a strong opposition party 
among the sects. Far away in Ireland, Henry Cromwell heard 
of Vane’s efforts among the Quakers and anxiously wrote to 
Secretary Thurloe, informing him that “sir H. V. goes up and 
downe amongst these people and others, endeavouringe to with- 
drawe them frome their submission to the present government.” 
Henry was undoubtedly alarmed at the negotiations, for his 
own opinion was that “Sir H. Vane, and such like, whoe are 
as rotten in their principles, cane make good use of such 
delusions as these, 5th monarchy, and the like.” Thurloe was 
evidently keeping a close watch on Vane’s operations, for he was 
able to reply that Vane “had many meetinges with them con- 
cerning their oppinions; but wheither he were taken with their 
principles, or they with his, I knowe not.’” 


That Vane achieved any success from these meetings is 
unlikely, but he certainly kept up his efforts, and in 1658 an 
interview with Fox was arranged. As might be expected, it 
was Pearson who brought the two men together. “And when I 
was in Bishopricke,” Fox later wrote of the incident, “Antho: 
Pearson came to mee & had a great desire yt I shoulde goe with 
him to see Henery Vane... and hee commended him to mee & said 
IHenery Vane had much enquired after mee.’’ Fox was far from 
eager for the meeting, but Pearson was eventually able to over- 
come his reluctance. Everything went wrong. The argument 
became heated, Vane disputing with Fox concerning the inner 
light, and Fox concluding the discussion with typical spirit, 
“Thou hast knowne somethinge formerly: but now there is a 
mountaine of earth & imaginations uppe in thee & from yt rises 
a smoake which has darkned thy braine.” Reconciliation 
proved impossible, and the bitterness of the parting still carries 
across the centuries in the account in the Great Journal: “And 
soe I went away & hee saide to some frends afterwards yt if 
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Anthony Pearson & some others had not been with mee hee 
woulde have put mee out of his house.”” 

It would seem, then, that Vane met little but discourage- 
ment in his advances to the Quaker leadership. But it is un- 
likely that he abandoned his efforts, and already the political 
situation was rapidly changing for the better. In September, 
1658, Oliver died, and Richard, his successor, soon found it im- 
possible to confront the problems of the Protectorate with the 
same resolution and success which his father had done. It was 
the army which eventually encompassed Richard’s ruin, but 
it was not the only party to take advantage of the new Pro- 
tector’s inexperience. The republicans, few in number but rich 
in ability, had found seats in the recently elected parliament, and 
from this vantage-point launched bitter attacks on the govern- 
ment. Probably under Vane’s inspiration, the republican lead- 
ers now worked with great seriousness to effect a union with the 
extreme sectaries. Their major stratagem was the revival of a 
cleverly designed petition which had been drawn up in the 
previous year. Comprehensive in scope, this paper was repub- 
lican in its demand for the supremacy of a single-chamber par- 
liament, military in its protest against the dismissal of soldiers 
without legal court martial, and sectarian in its insistence on 
protection for all genuine professors of religion. The closest 
historian of the period, Sir Charles Firth, regards the petition 
as in part an appeal for the support of Quakers and Fifth- 
Monarchy Men, but just how much success was achieved is 
impossible to say. All that can be said with assurance is that 
Quakers and other extreme sectarians were dismayed at the 
increasing conservatism of the new Protectorate, especially after 
parliament began to hint at the suppression of the sectaries.” 

When Richard’s regime finally was destroyed and the Rump 
recalled in May, 1659, the coalition made up of the army, com- 
monwealths-men, and religious radicals came into its own. Here 
Vane, as a dominant leader in parliament and member of the 
council of state, was a key figure. His own religious opinions 
and his popularity with the sects of the Puritan left-wing had 
already won for him the popular title of “king-of the Fifth- 
Monarchy Men,” and this reputation was soon to be furthered 
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by the attempt to implement his political policy. By July it was 
reported that Vane was advocating the restriction of authority 
to “pious and holy persons,” and Secretary Nicholas observed 
that “the Anabaptists, Brownists, and Quakers are chiefly in 
esteem with Sir Henry Vane and the rest of the rulers.’ Foreign 
governments seem to have been of the same mind, for the French 
minister in London was sure that Vane wished “to establish a 
sort of oligarchy composed of sectaries of the Fifth Mon- 
archy.”* With the passage of another year, New England 
was to be set agog with a garbled story about a meeting of sects 
where “one rose up with a viol of oile, which he poured on Sir 
Hen: Vaines head, and called him King of Jerusalem.’ 
Despite the fact that there undoubtedly was some basis for 
the saner versions of this reputation, it is extremely difficult 
to say whether Vane had any actual understanding with the 
groups favored by his program. On the whole, it is doubtful. 
It is evident from subsequent events that even with the army 
the republicans had no definite agreement, and an explicit al- 
liance with the sects would have been even more difficult to 
achieve. Certainly, so far as the Quakers are concerned, such 
an alliance is unthinkable. The language of politics with its 
cynical employment of bargaining points, its mutual concessions, 
and its compromises on matters of principle was a tongue which 
Quakers never learned properly to use. To be sure, Friends 
of a higher degree of political sophistication, such as Anthony 
Pearson or George Bishop, may have recognized the trend 
toward concerted action between the republican leaders and the 
sects, but the typical attitude to be found in the Quaker cor- 
respondence of these months was that of pleased surprise and 
cautious scepticism. “The army pretends to put all wicked 
men out of places and offices,’ wrote one London observer to 
Margaret Fell, “if they do as they say, it is more than is ex- 
pected.” 
But it was not necessary that a formal alliance be con- 
cluded to endanger the status quo within Quakerism. Even the 
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appearance of a benevolent political authority, however wel- 
come it might be, presented problems to the Quaker community. 
Acceptance of favors from a government so partisan and so 
lacking in popular support not only jeopardized the supposed 
political neutrality of Friends but also tended to identify them 
with a power whose tenure might well be short. And even more 
significant was the fact that the government quite naturally ex- 
pected full support and the acceptance of political responsi- 
bilities on the part of its beneficiaries. Thus Vane in 1659 was 
confronting the Quaker movement with both an opportunity 
and a crisis, but in any case an all-important decision, deter- 
minative for the future, had now to be made. But these factors 
depended, first of all, on how successful Vane would be in trans- 
lating the ideal of a republican and sectarian commonwealth 
into political reality. 


III 


As the year 1659 advanced, the millenarian excitement 
among the more radical sects rose to a more feverish pitch. The 
elder Cromwell had died in the previous September, and though 
he was succeeded by Richard, the new Protectorate, as we 
have seen, lasted only a few months. In the spring the old 
Rump Parliament had been recalled, but there was mounting 
evidence that its turn to follow its predecessors was not far 
off. Anyone who searches through the Thomason Tracts Cata- 
logue for the period will begin to sense the anticipation and 
hope in the atmosphere. To minds trained in the interpretation 
of such events, these constant “over-turnings” could mean only 
that the Lord was preparing to bring some great thing to pass. 
“And thus up and down,” wrote Edward Burrough, “hath times 
and seasons bin altered, powers and Authority changed and 
altered, Statuts, Lawes, and Decrees, changable, and alterable, 
for as the iniquity of one power was filled up, that was cast 
down, and another had its day .... and in all these overturn- 
ings, breakings down, and overthrowings, the very hand of 
my Lord hath bin.” Apparently also this excitement and 
unrest among the religious radicals had been intensified by the 
increasing conservatism of the Protectorate government and 
by the threat of an ultimate Stuart restoration. Oliver, despite 
all his faults, had always stood firm for the “good old cause,” 
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and with his passing many of the sectarian leaders felt that a 
great barrier to the resumption of religious persecution had been 
removed.” 

Within a month after the inauguration of the second Pro- 
tectorate these currents found expression in a great petition 
on behalf of imprisoned Quakers. Bearing the signatures 
of some twenty prominent Friends, though not of Fox, this 
paper raged at the betrayal of the “good old cause,” the main- 
tenance of social inequalities, and “ye great & heavy oppres- 
sions of ye law... wch raiseth many to be Excessively rich, out 
of the ruines of the poor.” But this situation is at last passing: 
Long has ye beast reigned who vsurped power . . . . with whom ye 
kinges of ye Earth haue Comitted adultery . . . But now is ye life risen, 
& is againe made manifest, Now is ye lambe risen & riseing to make warr 
with ye great dragon, ye beast, & false prophetts . .. . & the saintes shall 
have y® victory. 

The most striking fact about this petition was its well developed 
interim political program. All “Kings, Princes, Rulers, Magis- 
trates” were warned not to take the part of the Beast, but in- 
stead to strive to maintain the maximum possible social peace, 
“that none may offer violence, or destroy another,” and to leave 
to “Christ Jesus and his saintes to manage ye warre, whose 
warrfarr is not carnall, whose weapons are not carnal, yett are 
they mighty through God to the pulling downe of strongholds.” 
The functions of the civil power in this juncture were defined 
quite explicitly. 

And here is y¢ Magistrates true place to keep peace amongst all men, to 
punish him that doth Euill, & to encourage him yt doth well, to rule ye 


kingdomes of yé earth in righteousnesse, yt justice & equity may be exalted, 
that way may be made for ye lord Jesus Christ. 


Already there was overt interest in that godly magistracy which 
should prepare the earth against the imminent coming of the 
Lord.* 

Despite promising beginnings, little could be expected 
from Richard’s government. But the situation was alto- 
gether changed in the spring of the following year when the 
army created a new government, military in basis but repub- 
lican in leadership and benevolent toward the sects. It is 
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probable that it was in this new climate of hopefulness that 
George Fox wrote his most socially radical tract, Fifty Nine 
Particulars Laid Down for the Regulating Things.” Addressed 
to parliament, and containing a complete program for the re- 
form of England, this tract combined a protest against the per- 
secution of Friends with a vision of a nation purged of social and 
political corruption. The protests against imprisonment for 
non-payment of tithes, refusing hat-honor or oaths, speaking 
in churches, and vagrancy were conventional in Quaker writings, 
but in the concern for sweeping political, legal, and judicial 
reforms a more universal note was struck. Probably most in- 
teresting of all were the sections on the poor. Here Fox laid 
down the principle, “Let all the poor people, blinde and lame, 
and creeples be provided for in the Nation, that there might not 
be a beggar in England.” This was to be accomplished by the 
appropriation of “all the great houses, Abbies, Steeple-houses, 
and White-Hall” for use as alms houses, while abbeylands and 
glebelands were to be turned to the support of the poor. And 
one begins to understand the animus of the governing classes 
towards Quakerism when one reads the statement, “Let all 
those Fines that belong to Lords of Mannors, be given to the 
poor people, for Lords have enough.” There can be no doubt 
that Fox was thrilled by the possibility that England stood on 
the threshold of a new day when the country would become 
“a free Nation, and so a free People by the power of God.’™ 
There was good reason for Fox’s optimism after the re- 
call of the Rump. Only a month earlier, in April, the Quaker 
community had gotten nowhere in inducing the Protectorate 
parliament to free imprisoned Friends. Though the Quaker 
petitioners had submitted a complete list of sufferings together 
with an offer of themselves as substitutes for their jailed 
brethren, the house had treated the spokesmen harshly and 
curtly sent them away.” But now the new government was 


87 This is a guess. The optimistic tone of the work and the fact that it is addressed 
to the parliament of the Commonwealth seems to indicate a date after the fall 
of the Protectorate in early May. A date after late July is doubtful since Fox 
entered his ‘‘Time of Darkness’’ at this time. 
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wholly otherwise disposed, and when the Quakers presented 
another paper on sufferings four days after the opening of the 
Rump, it was graciously received. That something was def- 
initely in the wind was shown by the house’s act in setting up 
a committee on sufferings under the chairmanship of Sir Henry 
Vane. 


From the very beginning, Vane’s committee showed its 
sympathy with the sects. This tendency was evidenced even 
in the statement of its powers, for the committee was author- 
ized to weigh the plight of ‘““Persons who continue committed for 
Conscience-sake; and how and in what Manner they are and 
continue committed; together with the whole Cause thereof; 
and how they may be discharged.”** The personnel of the 
committee must also have been benevolently disposed, for a 
correspondent of Margaret Fell wrote that they were “most 
of them very moderate, and examine things very fully.’ 
Evidence now began to be taken. Imprisoned Friends were 
brought before the committee, testified, and in some cases were 
freed. By mid-June, despite an early brief struggle on the inevit- 
able question of hat-honor, the committee’s friendly outlook was 
unmistakable. “Grievous things were declared against the 
priests,” declared one Quaker witness, “and did enter into the 
hearts of some of the Committee; we made them shake their 
heads, and grieved them; they said, they would have some of 
the priests up to London, and they would examine them about 
those things.” 


But vastly greater things were afoot. Of these Quaker 
literature contains but few hints, despite their scope and im- 
portance. For what was proposed to the Quakers was nothing 
less than that they should aid in a sweeping reorganization 
of the magistracy of the Commonwealth government—a re- 
organization in which justiceships would be given to Friends 
or to others sympathetic to the Quaker movement. The details 
are shrouded in some obscurity, but the basic outlines of what 
took place are fairly clear. We know from a Quaker author 
that it was parliament that made such an offer, probably in mid- 
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May and through the prompting of Vane.“ At that time the 
Quaker organization was requested to supply lists of justices 
of the peace who were persecutors, of “moderate men,” and of 
Friends fit to serve in the magistracy. Gerrard Roberts, whose 
house in London served as a sort of business headquarters for 
the movement, was apparently entrusted with the organization 
of this census. Letters were immediately despatched to the 
counties requesting the desired information which would then 
presumably be compiled in London into a master list.* The 
manner in which these lists were drawn up is not altogether 
clear. In some cases the local Quaker who received the re- 
quest apparently drew up the lists on his own authority. But 
certainly in most cases the aid of other Quakers in the shire was 
solicited, and William Beaton of Somersetshire informed 
Roberts, “I haue taken the best aduice I can in soe short atime 
wth ffreendes of or County, and from some of them haue re- 
ceived these three lists here enclosed sent thee.’“* And the 
Worcestershire reply declared explicitly that ‘“friendes met in 
Worcester ye last 4th day from severall parts in this County to 
consider of returneing ye severall lists.’ 

Though much space in these replies is devoted merely to 
lists of names and to denunciations of those “who have all 
allong giuen ther power vnto the beast and have fought with 
the Lambe,” several matters of real significance emerge. For 
one thing, the full dimension of Quaker political sympathies is 
revealed, not only in the strictures on “‘priest-ridden men” and 
“Cavaliers,” but also in the praise given to commonwealths- 
men. Especially honored were those justices who were “well 
affected to ye Common welth,” who “stood firm to the Common 
wealth pty,” or who “in this last Parliament stood ferme to 
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the Common-wealth” and “spoke bouldly in their behalfe in the 
howse.’”* Moreover, study of this literature indicates that 
there does not seem to have been any serious dearth of Friends 
“Judged to be fitting men to Rule for god.” To be sure, one 
county found it impossible to find Quakers of sufficient wealth 
to support the position, and another cautioned that “Friends 
will not take any oath.’’” But this hesitant attitude was not 
universal, and in the Somersetshire list Friends were described 
as “redy (for truthes sake) to serue the comonwelth to the vtter- 
most of their ability.” Several of the shire answers went 
even beyond giving the information desired of them, and sug- 
gested new possibilities. Dorsetshire suggested changes in the 
officer personnel of the militia," and Somersetshire not only 
advised Roberts to take counsel with one of the parliament men 
who was “louing and ffriendly” but also wondered if “it be not 
conuenient to haue one ffriend out of each county wth you to 
aduise wth all for the better & more speedy carrying one of 
thinges of publike concernmte.’””” 


In most counties answers were written promptly, and by 
May 20 they began pouring back to Roberts’ house in London. 
This whole project was one of great ambition and hopefulness, 
and it was entirely natural that during the next few weeks 
Quaker optimism should reach great heights. And though it 
was the prospect of a new sympathetic magistracy that was 
primarily responsible for this confidence, there were a number 
of subsidiary developments taking place that were equally en- 
couraging. For one thing, there was a new and vigorous cam- 
paign to secure the abolition of tithes. We hear of this toward 
the end of May when the Ulverston Meeting near Swarthmore 
initiated action to secure signatures to a great new petition to 
be presented to the government. This campaign for subscrip- 
tions, in which Anthony Pearson probably played an important 
part, was impressively successful. Apparently some fifteen 
thousand names were secured, though it is likely that some of 
these were of non-Quakers. Within a month the work was 
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done, and on June 27 Pearson, Aldam, and several other prom- 
inent Quakers laid the document before the house.* 

Other signs of a growing understanding with the govern- 
ment were now appearing as well. It is possible that on the day 
after the presentation of the petition against tithes the first 
group of Quakers to accept responsible government posts were 
appointed. This at least was the testimony of a follower of 
James Nayler who insisted that at the end of June parliament 
had named some five leading Friends to be commissioners of the 
militia for Westminster. “For I have seen,’ he wrote some 
years after the Restoration, 


in an Act of Parliament for the settling of the Militia of Westminster 
only, dated the 28th of June 1659. no less than five of G. F.’s Friends (all 
noted Quakers) viz. Nich. Bond, William Woodcock, Amor Scoddort, 
Richard Davis, and Stephen Harte, with how many more I know not 
all nominated and chosen to be of that Committee, whereof seven made a 
full one.*¢ 


And though this was written some nineteen years after the 
events supposedly took place, yet Fox confirms the fact in a 
letter to Friends: “for they were, when I was out of town, put 
in commission.”** Something also seems to have been in the 
air about the possibility of purchasing Somerset House. This 
building was a government-owned palace, located in the Strand, 
which for some time had been used by Quakers and other sec- 
taries for meetings.” The Rump during these early months 
was following the Vanist policy of conciliation toward both 
the military and the sects, and as a part of this program it be- 
gan seriously to consider the sale of Whitehall and Somerset 
House in order that it might pay the arrears due to the army.” 
The matter probably came to a head in late May and June and 
apparently caused some crucial discussions of policy in the 
community. At any rate, we have George Fox’s word for 
it that there was a party among the Quakers—‘severall rash 
spiritts’’” — that wished to take advantage of the opportunity 
53 Barclay, Letters, 71; Braithwaite, Beginnings, 458. Pearson was regarded as an 
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for favorable purchase at this time. The transaction was never 
completed, however, for as Fox tells us, “I was moved of ye 
Lord to forbidd ym soe to doe.” 

If indeed this sour note was struck at this time, it was little 
heeded amongst the prevailing optimism of the times. On the 
one hand, the government was continuing to seek a strong 
basis of support among the sects, feeling that this was that last 
chance to find that stable order which was the only effective 
barrier to a Stuart restoration. That this program meant the 
inclusion of the Quakers within the pale of the government’s 
benevolence was now common knowledge, at least among more 
astute observers. The general impression in diplomatic cir- 
cles was summed up by the French ambassador when he report- 
ed that the government was now compelled to rely on the sup- 
port of the sects, and 
even of the Quakers, who up to this time had affected to seek nought 
but peace with liberty of conscience. The Spirit of God, by which they are 


ruled, now permits them to take part in the affairs of this world, and the 
Parliament seems inclined to make use of them.°*® 


And on their side, Friends were well aware that not since the 
golden days of the Little Parliament had any government been 
so willing to consider radical reforms. No wonder the Quaker 
opinion was, “Things in this city generally are well, and Truth 
is of good dominion... . a mighty thirst, and desire, and open- 
ness are in many people in most places, especially since the 
change of government.”” 


IV 


“The parties,” wrote one observer in June, 1659, “are 
like so many floating islands, sometimes joining and appearing 
like a continent, when the next flood or ebb separates them so 
that it can hardly be known where they will appear next.’™ 
As the summer advanced, this instability began to appear in the 
relations between the commonwealths-men and the sects. In 
both camps dissatisfaction with the prevailing policy of co- 
operation was now being expressed. The republicans in the 
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Rump, legally in possession of the supreme authority, were suc- 
cumbing to the delusions of power and manifesting an increas- 
ingly doctrinaire attitude toward their allies in the army and 
the gathered churches. The split with the army was to be a 
fatal division which in time would make possible the Restora- 
tion, but the alienation of the sects was to be hardly less serious. 
By the beginning of July the campaign against tithes received 
a major setback, for the house voted that payments should con- 
tinue until some other form of maintenance could be devised.” 
“The Quakers are not at all satisfied with this act,” wrote one 
observer, “but it is more prudent to please the Presbyterians.’® 
Vane did what he could to conciliate the soldiers and the sec- 
taries, but his own influence with the republicans was waning. 
The policy of alliance with the radical sects certainly evoked no 
enthusiasm among the Heselriges and Sidneys, and by mid- 
July the French ambassador was reporting that “the true Re- 
publicans are opposed to Sir H. Vane,” though he quickly added 
that ‘“‘Lambert and some other officers of the army agree with 
him.’™. 

Serious discussions on the question of policy were appar- 
ently developing in the Quaker community also. It cannot be 
doubted that the events of 1659 produced an almost unbearable 
tension in the community between the tendency toward awaiting 
the rule of Christ in a quietistic political indifference and the 
ambition to “rule for God.” Hitherto these contradictory 
emphases of the movement had been retained in quiet but un- 
easy conjunction in the minds of many of the Quaker leaders, 
but in these critical months the tenuousness of such makeshift 
reconciliations was being revealed. Reactions among the mem- 
bers of the community must have been various and conflicting. 
Some, like Pearson, probably had few misgivings about plung- 
ing even further into political activity. Others, awakening 
to the implications of the policy, began to testify against the 
course which had been embarked upon. Evidence is slim, but 
John Harwood, an anti-Foxian Quaker, preserves a memory of 
bitter controversy when he tells us that the plan to submit 
nominations for the magistracy 


was in direct opposition to the doctrine of William Dewsbury, who said 
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publikely in many Assemblies, that he had a command from God to declare 
and publish among friends (as many are Witnesses) that there should not 
be a man in Israel to rule one over another, but that the rule and authority 
sf man should be overturned, & Christ alone rule in the hearts and 
spirits of his people.® 


Perhaps most typical of the Quaker attitude in this period 
was the struggle that was going on in the mind of George Fox. 
Any reader of later Quaker literature or of the Journal carries 
away the impression that Fox’s feeling on the question was con- 
sistent and unequivocal. “G. F. does not meddle with the Carnal 
Sword of the Civil Magistrate,’ was the dictum of the move- 
ment’s apologists after 1660," and Fox himself repeatedly tells 
us of the single-minded contempt of Friends for all political 
temptations “till at last ye Conclusion was amongst them yt 
wee were a people beyond all professors, which could not bee 
gained by gifts nor preferments wch all others could.”"" And 
yet this unwavering condemnation was surely not the whole 
story. To be sure, Fox may have expressed his opposition on 
some issues such as the purchase of Somerset House, but it 
seems impossible to believe that the program was carried as 
far as it was in defiance of his disapproval. The later expla- 
nation was that Fox was out of London during this period and 
hence out of touch with the Quaker leadership, but this seems 
a somewhat inadequate objection, especially since his sickness— 
the famous “Time of Darkness’—did not overcome him until 
late July. Some decades later an excommunicate Quaker brought 
forth this very objection when he asked rhetorically, “Who of 
the Quakers owned by G. F. should act in such a thing without 
his good liking?” 
The only tenable conclusion seems to be that Fox was pass- 
ing through an agonizing period of doubt and indecision—an 
interior struggle which was probably aggravated by the realiza- 
tion that a Stuart restoration was perhaps imminent. “I did 
forsee ye Kinges comeinge in again,” Fox noted in his Journal.” 
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Apparently the greatest confusion gripped Fox during this pe- 
riod. This can be seen, as William Braithwaite has pointed 
out, in the Journal, which is troubled and vague in the extreme 
and does not resume vigor and order until October.” But most 
important of all is the fact that in late July Fox, without giving 
warning, retired to the house of Thomas Curtis at Reading in 
deepest mental anguish. This was Fox’s “Time of Darkness” 
when for ten weeks he lay hidden away, undergoing intense 
spiritual suffering in silence and isolation. Fox’s own ac- 
count is eloquent: 


And att Readinge .... I have a great travell & sawe howe (many) men 
was destroyinge ye simplicity & betrayinge ye truth & a great deale of 
hypocrisy & deceit & strife was gott uppermost in people yt they were 
ready to sheath there swords in one anothers bowells. 

And soe in my great sufferinges & travells at Readinge yt I was 
burdned & almost choakt with there hypocrisy & treachery & falsenesse 
I saw God would bringe yt a toppe of y™ which they had beene atoppe 
Rime 


It is impossible to speak with complete assurance here, but may 
not this dark night have been due to Fox’s wrestling with the 
problems posed by the attempted inclusion of the Quakers in 
Vane’s kingdom of the saints? 

If Fox’s attitude was at all representative of the move- 
ment, it cannot be doubted that the great crisis which had long 
been developing out of the divisions inherent in the Quaker 
outlook was at hand. But this crisis was to be both heightened 
immeasurably and brought to a focus by the royalist movements 
in the summer of 1659. Taking heart at the difficulties of the 
government, the king’s friends determined on a rising, to be 
centered in the southern and western shires. The scheduled 
date was in early August, and in some cases plans seem to have 
been laid to attack the sects which were the chief supporters of 
the government. In most areas the rising was pitifully weak 
and soon collapsed. But in Lancashire and Cheshire Sir George 
Booth was able to marshal the western gentry in a determined 
stand for the king. The government, now thoroughly alarmed, 
gathered a strong force under General Lambert to be sent 
against the West. The two armies clashed on August 9 with the 
result that the royalists were crushed. 
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There can be no doubt that Quakers placed their hopes in 
the failure of this royalist-Presbyterian enterprise. One of 
them told the royalists that the Lord would break them to pieces 
with his rod of iron, and even men who seem to have been 
opposed to Quaker political participation, such as Francis How- 
gill, spoke of Booth’s adherents as “the black band, the priests’ 
party.”” But did some go further and actively aid the govern- 
ment in the suppression of the insurrection? Quaker historians 
have long recognized that this reaction, though not common, was 
true of at least a few. The evidence is slight and can be quickly 
presented. First of all, reference has already been made to 
the five prominent Friends who, as far back as June, had con- 
sented to serve as commissioners of the militia for Westminster. 
In addition, we know that when the commissioners were chosen 
in Bristol a few days before Booth’s defeat, some seven Friends 
agreed to serve.” Then, too, Anthony Pearson was named 
one of the commissioners of militia in the North, and though he 
later denied a royalist accusation that he was ‘“Adjutant-Gen- 
eral to Lambert in the business of Sir George Booth,” Francis 
Howgill regretfully informed a correspondent that Pearson 
“would have raised the country, but all the justices and Commis- 
sioners were so backward they would not meddle.”“ That 
Pearson was deeply involved in the suppression of the Western 
rising is not too surprising perhaps, but there were a number 
of others as well. Shortly before the revolt an officer in Lan- 
cashire notified parliament that “by a Quaker that followed 
and called after me I was informed obscurely of greate pre- 
paracion of Armes, and that Sir George Booth and some other 
gentlemen . .. were indeavouring an insurrection.” That two 
Friends participated in the capture of some of Booth’s men was 
a rumor reported in later Quaker correspondence.” But most 
significant of all was the bitter charge of ingratitude which 
Francis Howgill brought against parliament for not recognizing 
the services of Friends during the crisis. In deep indignation, 
he spoke of the shameful treatment of “them who were your real 
friends, called Quakers, who gave you and the Army intelli- 
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gence about the late Insurrection in Cheshire, who were spoiled 
by the said Rebells of their Goods, and Horses (especially) to 
a great value, and could never receive any satisfaction or in- 
couragement from you.”” 

What conclusions can we draw from these facts? Were 
these merely isolated instances of backsliding in a situation of 
great temptation and confusion? Such has been the traditional 
interpretation, and the undeniable fact that the great bulk of 
the community remained quiet in the crisis lends the argument 
much force. But there is some evidence to justify our speaking 
of the formation of an actual party here. Under the pressure 
of the times, Quakers were seemingly being forced to re- 
examine and to define sharply for themselves a political ethic 
which hitherto had been only loosely blocked out. Opposing 
definitions and conflicts were inevitable. Elements within 
Quakerism which were much closer to the Fifth-Monarchy 
movement than has hitherto been thought were now revealing 
themselves fully. “There was in these Times,” wrote Croese, 
the oldest historian of Quakerism, toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, 


not a few besides the Quakers, that expected, though they scarce knew 
what that Fifth Monarchy, and the new Reign of Christ alone was, which 
should destroy all the Kingdoms of Men, and made themselves ready 
for it.... There were also some found among the Quakers, who, whether 
knowingly or unwittingly, began some such thing as looked like such 
an Imperious Mode.*® 


The syntax leaves something to be desired, but the meaning is 
clear. And it becomes doubly clear when we hear George Fox 
beginning to speak of the “foolish rash spiritts yt came amongst 
us” and who advocated taking up arms.” It yet remained to 
be seen what reaction the Quaker community as a whole would 
make to a dilemma more serious than any yet confronted. 


V 


“But I was moved of the Lord to forewarne ym & forbid 
ym & they left it.”” So wrote Fox about his troublesome “foolish 
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rash spiritts.” But Fox’s attitude at the time of the royalist 
rising seems to have been less plain than this would indicate. In 
his letter to the Friends at Bristol serving as commissioners he 
displayed serious misgivings but no clear commands. “You 
cannot well leave them,” he stated, “seeing ye have gone 
amongst them; so keep in that which presses and grinds all 
down to the witness, the power of God.”" Alexander Parker 
was more frank in admitting his confusion. He declared that 
he was perplexed and did not know how to advise the Bristol 
Friends.” But other Friends were beginning to speak out more 
clearly. Francis Howgill apparently came, quite early, to distrust 
this tendency toward participation in political undertakings, 
and by the time of the Booth rising he could say of Anthony 
Pearson, “That same is growne a wicked lade & Is gone from 
all good into deceite.” And toward the end of August he 
was deliberately avoiding Pearson “lest it should be said in 
something I sought myself to be advanced in some public 
affairs.”™ 


But Howgill’s attitude must have been exceptional; con- 
fusion and indecision still seem to have gripped the Quaker 
community. Perhaps most revealing here was the continuing 
prestige of Pearson. Even Howgill, while denouncing Pear- 
son’s activities, admitted that he was “low & diligent at metings 
& bears a good stroke in the cuntry.” And as late as October 
he was still sufficiently important to be entrusted with carrying 
out the preparations for the Skipton General Meeting.” Cer- 
tainly there was no decisive repudiation of Pearson and the 
policies with which he was identified. 


This spirit of confusion and indecision must have been 
aggravated by yet another overturning in English politics 
shortly thereafter. Even before Lambert’s defeat of Booth, 
parliament had antagonized the army leaders by its religious 
policy and by the attempt to bring the sword under the sway 
of the civil authority. After August the relations between 
parliament and the army deteriorated rapidly, and it was evident 
that some trial of strength was near. On October 13 Lambert’s 
troops settled the quarrel by occupying Westminster, and ten 
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days later the government was vested in a Committee of Safety 
nominated by the officers. 


This change was welcomed by the Quakers. The grow- 
ing religious conservatism of the Rump had so dampened hopes 
that the military coup was looked upon as a divine deliverance. 
The Rump had been hastening on, wrote Edward Burrough, 
“towards the waie of Oppression, and persecution; and it was 
time for the Lord to remove them, and to laie them aside, as an 
emptie vessel, sometimes useful.’*’ For a time it appeared that 
there might be a revival of the idea of a kingdom of the saints 
in which the Quakers would play a major role. The army was 
dominated by the sectaries and Vane was on the Committee of 
Safety. Henry Stubbe, a close friend and confidant of Vane, 
published a defense of Quakerism’s political and social view- 
points. About the same time, he also brought out a tract, 
probably inspired by Vane, which suggested that England be 
ruled by a select senate drawn from the Independents, An- 
abaptists, Fifth-Monarchy Men, and Quakers.“ Apparently, the 
Committee made very concrete offers of posts and responsi- 
bilities— the Short Journal speaks of “flatteries and temptations 
to ye honours of ye world by preferments.”” 


A cautious optimism once again arose in the Quaker 
community and produced a rich literature of social hope- 
fulness. The vision of building Christ’s kingdom in England 
excited the hopes of all sectaries for a second time within 
the year. The last three months of the year saw a number of 
Quaker works appear, all of them exhorting the new authori- 
ties to undertake a complete program of sweeping reforms. 
Demands were made not only for the enactment of entire free- 
dom of religion, but also for extensive political experimentation 
with authority restricted to the just and righteous, for legal 
and judicial simplification, for prison and taxation reforms, for 
the reexamination of land tenures, and for the abolition of all 


&5 Burrough, A Message, 9 (wrongly numbered ‘‘11’’), 


86 Henry Stubbe, A Light Shining Out of Darknes: Or Occasional Queries Sub- 
mitted to the Judgment of such as Would Enquire into the True State of 
Things in Our Times... . With a Brief Apologie for the Quakers, That They 
Are Not Inconsistent with a Magistracy (London, 1659). 


Stubbe, A Letter to an Officer of the Army Concerning a Select Senate Men- 
tioned by Them in Their Proposals of the Late Parliament (London, 1660), 61. 


88 Short Journal, 55. 
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vain amusements.” Edward Burrough attempted to testify to 
this effect before the Committee of Safety: “Relieve the op- 
pressed, and take off all oppression, break down all unjust 
Lawes, and set all people free, from unjust burdens, and let all 
oppression cease, both in Church and Civill State.’’’® In these 
works we witness the last great outburst of that millenarian 
social radicalism which was a distinctive characteristic of Com- 
monwealth Quakerism. 


But if the idea of close cooperation between Friends and 
the new government was ever seriously entertained, it was 
quickly discarded. For one thing, the times were no longer 
favorable. There was little likelihood that the Committee’s 
tenure of power would last. The rule of the troops was with- 
out a shadow of legality, unpopular everywhere, disputed se- 
riously in London, and repudiated altogether in Scotland. More- 
over, no strenuous efforts were made to gratify Quakerism 
in any of its desires. Richard Hubberthorne caught the spirit 
of the situation when he told Margaret Fell of the suggestion 
of a committee ‘‘to free those that suffered for conscience sake; 
and many of them said it was good; but they put it off, and 
would not do it.” Whether on the question of imprisoned 
Friends or on tithes or on any other concern, the answer was 
now becoming monotonously the same: “Vane and the rest of 
those that would do something are rejected.”” The fact of the 
matter was that the army grandees were more concerned with 
personal aggrandizement and opportunism than the triumph 
of the good old cause. 


The more astute among the “publishers of truth” saw this 
clearly. “I wish from my heart good to you all,” confessed 
Howgill, “but there is something stands betwixt you and good 
things.”” And Edward Burrough, though sorrowful, was more 
positive: “It is but another Horn of that fourth Beast.’ Most 


§9 The most significant works here are E. B. [Edward Billing?], 4 Mite of Affection 
(London: Giles Calvert, 1659); Edward Burrough, A Declaration from the 
People Called Quakers (London, 1659); Edward Burrough, A Message to the 
Present Rulers of England (London: Giles Calvert, 1659); Francis Howgill, An 
Information, and also Advice to the Armie on Both Parts, and this Present 
Committee of Safety Newly Erccted, and to the Late Parliament (London, 1659). 
I hope in the future to publish an article on this Quaker literature of 1659. 

90 Burrough, 4 Message, 10. 

91 Barclay, Letters, 72-73. 

92 Howgill, An Information, 9. 

93 Burrough, 4 Message, 7. 
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influential, however, was the attitude of George Fox. In 
October Fox had emerged from the spiritual night, which had 
encompassed him at Reading, with a clear vision of the path 
which Friends should take. His enormous influence was now 
thrown into the scales on the side of the dissociation of the 
movement from the political struggle in England. Thus it was 
that when the military, desperate at the imminent overthrow 
of their power, made frantic overtures for support, these were 
categorically rejected. “And in ye time of ye Committee of 
safety: wee was Invited by y™ to take upp armes & great places 
& commands was offred us but wee denyed y™ all.” Per- 
haps the most fantastic offer of all was to Fox himself, for we 
are told that “then some profered him a Collonell place (in ye 
time of ye Committe of safety) & he denyed them all & bid 
them live peaceable.” This action was seconded by Fox’s 
extraordinary efforts to quiet the Quaker community, excited 
by the Restoration crisis which was now looming. That the 
the task was not easy is shown by Fox’s own relation: 


And great feares & troubles was in many people & a lookeinge for ye 
kinges comeinge in & yt all thinges shoulde bee altered but I tolde ym 


For in my travaile & sufferinges at Readinge when people was at a 
stande & coulde not tell what might come in nor whoe might Rule: I 
tolde y™ ye Lords power was over all... . & all woulde bee well whether 
ye kinge came in or noe to y™ yt loved God & was faithful to him.** 


Difficult though it was, the task was accomplished. In late 
December, 1659, there appeared under the authorship of Ed- 
ward Burrough and signed by some fifteen others an official 
declaration of policy. Though still hopeful of the establish- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in England, the declaration gave 
expression to the strictest neutrality. The experience of 
the past year had brought with it distrust and bitter dis- 
illusionment. Burrough spoke for all in saying, “The 
men (yet) seems not to appear in all these Parties, which are 
94 The Journal of George Fox, 1, 334. 

95 Ibid., II, 50. Note also the interesting statement of Sewel: ‘‘Now since some 
rash people that went under the name of Quakers, were for taking up arms under 
Lambert; and that the committee of safety offered great places and com- 
mands to some of that persuasion, thereby to draw them off from the truth they 
professed, G. Fox wrote a paper, wherein he showed the unlawfulness of wars 
and fightings. .. .’’ (William Sewel, The History of the Rise, Increase, and 
Progress of the Christian People Called Quakers [Philadelphia: Friends Book 
Store, n.d.], I. 272). 

26 The Journal of George Foz, I, 347-348. 
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worthie to handle the Lords Scepter, and to be crowned with the 
honour of Authoritie in his Government.’ It remained only 
to repair the damage done by the activities of the past year. 
Dissidents were probably very few in number, and these were 
presumably disciplined or forgiven. Pearson drops from sight, 
and when he next appears after the Restoration he is an Angli- 
can. At any rate no outward display of hostility appeared when 
the king returned to his throne, though Fox took care to address 
another letter to Friends impressing upon them their indiffer- 
ence to the change of government.” This did not save them 
from persecution, however, and in the dark year of 1660 
Alexander Parker gave expression to the feeling that in the 
events of 1659 dangerous experiments had been undertaken. 
“Better had it been,” he lamented, “if all had been kept still and 
quiet in those times, for because of the forwardness and want 
of wisdom in some is one great cause of our present sufferings.’ 


As 1659 passed into the decade of the ’60’s the crisis be- 
came history. The great decision had been made, and Restora- 
tion Quakerism abided so faithfully by it that memory of the 
crisis in which it was produced virtually faded from the mind 
of the community.*° The violence of the reaction was such 
as to usher in a whole new era in Friends’ history. “We are 
passing,’ wrote Rufus Jones of the year 1660, “from dynamic 
to static Quakerism.” The early Friends, he goes on to say, 
were the apostles of a new revelation, a universal truth for the 
whole human race, and “to secure a modicum of their ‘truth’ 
and to win the privilege of practising it by themselves within 
the peaceful area of their own homes and meeting-houses would 
have seemed to them no victory at all.”’" All this was now 
changing. The earlier millenarian sensitivity was gradually 
lost, and the once-vigorous witness against the evils of society 
was so quickly altered that analysts of the Restoration period 
have been able to find little here but an earnest humanitarian- 
97 Burrough, A Declaration, 10. 

98 See The Journal of George Fox; Beina an Historical Account of His Life, 
Travels, Sufferings, and Christian Experiences (Eighth [Bi-Centenary] Edition; 
London: Headley Brothers, 1902) [Elwood Journal], I, 482. 

99 Braithwaite, Beginnings, 480. 

100 There is some evidence that a few individual Quakers carried on anti-royalist 
activity after 1660. See Braithwaite, Second Period, 30-31, 39. Also see the 
interesting statements in Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report 7 Ap- 


pendix, Part I (London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1879), 93, 130. 
101 Rufus Jones, ‘‘Introduction,’’ in Braithwaite, Second Period, xlvi-xlvii. 
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ism devoid of structural interest. Restoration Quakerism 
became the norm, and was treated by later historians as coming 
in an unbroken line from the day the vision burst upon George 
Fox. When this had been accomplished, the domestication 
process was nearly complete, and Quakerism was finding its 
niche within the pale of respectable English nonconformity. 


102 Richard B. Schlatter, The Social Ideas of Religious Leaders 1660-1688 
(Oxford: University Press, 1940), 235-243. 











FAITH AND REASON IN THE THOUGHT OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE 
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Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


I. The Priority of Faith 


Christianity boldly asserted that the eternal Logos had been 
manifested in the personal history of Jesus called Christ. Once 
this claim began to receive wide acceptance, the older ways of 
philosophizing characteristic of the classical ages were shaken. 
On the one hand, Christians affirmed positively that God had 
drawn nigh, disclosing himself in history to those who believed. 
On the other hand, they held that, apart from reliance upon this 
divine disclosure, the efforts of scientific reason to apprehend 
God were pitifully inadequate and perverse. 

From the beginning St. Paul had confronted the “wisdom 
of the world” with the ‘foolishness of the preaching.” He did 
not scruple to declare openly the contradiction; asserting, nev- 
ertheless, that “the foolishness of God is wiser than men.” It 
remained for Augustine to make clear exactly how this was so 
and why. He declared that “faith precedes reason” because 
nist credideritis, non intelligetis, unless you believe, you will 
not understand.’ He thus opposed Tertullian’s view that faith 
recommends itself in proportion to its absurdity. The priority 
of fides, faith, he regarded as eminently reasonable. In showing 
how this was so, Augustine laid a new and definitive foundation 
for Christian philosophy. 

For Augustine the Incarnation gave meaning to history, 
which it could not possess for those classical thinkers to whom 
history was, along with nature, the realm of the insubstantial 
and the changing. But the doctrine of the God-man signified 
henceforth that ultimate reality could be apprehended rightly 

1 Enchirid., V. Except for the Confessions, references to the literature of Augus- 
tine and quoted matter are from the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers edit. Philip 
Schaff (New York, 1900), The Loeb edition of the Confessions is constantly 
employed: St. Augustine’s Confessions (London, 1931), 2 Vols. For a Latin 


text I have depended upon Pérrone, Oeuvres Complétes de St. Augustin (Paris, 
1872). 
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only through a particular history in time, namely, Jesus Christ. 
Augustine perceived the offense of this view to the classical 
mind. Even the Platonists, whose standpoint came nearest to 
that of Christianity in the opinion of Augustine, could make 
nothing of the Incarnation.” Very much in their books Augus- 
tine approved: “But that the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,” he observed, “did I not read there.”* Yet this 
which, together with the Cross of wood, was the rock of offense 
and the stone of stumbling to the philosophic mind, Augustine 
did not waver in regarding as the very core of catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

It was because Augustine, with singular clarity of mind, 
located this cleft of conviction and disparity of standpoint be- 
tween Christian and classical approaches to knowledge of reality 
that he in particular was forced to make some settlement. That 
which was a burning personal problem for Augustine was at 
the same time a prime intellectual problem of the Christian re- 
ligion. The time was overdue, if Christianity was to be re- 
sponsibly related to culture, for some illucidation from the 
Christian side of the antagonism between the standpoint of 
Christian faith on the one hand and autonomous reason on the 
other. Here was a contest as to whether faith or reason provid- 
ed the most illuminating interpretation of the totality of human 
experience. The contest was the same between history and 
metaphysics, nature and grace and the particular as opposed to 
the universal. 

Augustine unflinchingly rejected any accommodation of 
the faith-standpoint to that of reason and culture. In his 
apologetic he undertook to exhibit the faith-factor in all knowl- 
edge whatsoever. His apologetic also recommended the par- 
ticular suitability of submission to Christ, the historical par- 
ticular, as the indispensable corrective of a reason disabled by 
sinful pride. We are privileged to believe that the greatness of 
the Augustinian solution in no small part depends upon the fact 
that it did not repudiate reason, philosophy, nature or the uni- 
versal while, nevertheless, it preserved to faith, history, grace 
and the particular a certain primacy. Augustine’s undeviating 
conviction was that fides is the gateway to understanding— 
the way to the Kingdom which none enters except as a little 


2 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 5; X, 29. 
3 Conf., VII, 9; ef. Epist., LXXXII, 13. 
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child. ‘This, according to Augustine, is the gospel wisdom, 
sapientia, which must replace the proud sufficiency of classical 
knowledge or scientia.* Faith is the lowly door by which 
the “heart,” bowing to enter, is cleansed in order that at 
length the whole mind may apprehend the universal abiding 
Truth—may see God. The faithful shall at last see God by the 
instrument of reason; but reason cannot attain the vision of 
God uncorrected and unguided by faith. “For contemplation 
is the recompense of faith, for which recompense our hearts are 
purified by faith.’ 


This general viewpoint is not a pious opinion nor an apology 
for Augustine’s own tardy but eventual flight into catholic 
Christianity. It is an expression in keeping with the principle 
most basic to his revolutionary conception of the knowledge 
process. The principle is the foundation stone of Augustinian 
theology. It is responsible for the first full-fledged Christian 
philosophy. Although it has periodically been influential, it has 
also frequently been lost to the sight of Christian philosophers; 
and, beginning with the ascendancy of Aristotelianism in the 
XIIIth century, was too largely obscured. 


The principle may be stated simply. It is the doctrine of 
the primacy of the will in all knowledge. What is known can- 
not be divorced from what is loved. At the very minimum, 
all cognition is directly dependent upon interest, nor is anything 
fully known to which the consent of the will has not been given. 
Yet there may be awareness of reality without completed cog- 
nition of that reality. The completion of cognition lies with 
affection. Thus full cognition is re-cognition. The possibility 
of so-called “objectivity” in knowledge is given in the fact that 
there may be cognitio without agnitio, acknowledgement. This 
is possible with respect to God. That is to say, God may be 
known while not being acknowledged. This is actually the 
center and depth of the plight of man. Therefore the issue of 
man’s destiny lies with the will. Faith is what moves the will, 
or, better, it is a certain movement of the will. 


It is in this manner that faith serves reason. It does not 
supplant it. Harnack’s opinion that “Augustine was never 
clear about the relation of faith and knowledge” and that “he 


4 See Enchirid., XXXIV. 
5 De Trin., I, 8, 17. 
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handed over this problem to the future’*® abundantly indicates 
Harnack’s failure to understand the essentials of the Aug- 
ustinian epistemology. Augustine held that in knowledge the 
cognitive faculty (ratio) “takes in,” according to its power, 
reality both eternal and temporal, but that being primarily 
passive or neutral it is directed to “recognize” what it does 
recognize in virtue of the will or dominant affection of the 
mind. Therefore, what is not effectually known is precisely 
what is not adequately loved. Man knows God not knowing 
that he knows God. The double knowledge, which is re-cogni- 
tion or acknowledgement, is at the mercy of the will. In Augus- 
tine it is the will, hardly the reason which is corrupt; and 
faith is the means of cleansing the will. 


II. The Powers of Reason 


In accordance with his conviction that God is altogether 
good and the author only of good, Plato sought to formulate a 
rational theology, to moralize the inherited Greek religious 
world-view. This involved the extrusion of the debased but 
more concrete mythological and historical elements in favor 
of the universal and rational.’ Augustine clearly understood 
the preference of the philosophers for “natural theology” and 
their conviction of its superior truth-value to that of either 
“civil” or “mythological” theology.“ He concurred with the 
estimate; but this only intensified his problem. He was obliged 
to relate the particular saving history in Jesus Christ to a man- 
ner of approaching God which, relying upon mere reason, had 
eschewed all dependence upon history. 


Furthermore, while Augustine had no doubt that reason 
availed for apprehension of God’s existence or that natural 
theology afforded knowledge, he was nevertlieless convinced 
that, unguided by faith, it did equally afford mis-knowledge. 
He was not so much troubled that the ancient world doubted. 


6 It is difficult to understand what Harnack meant [History of Dogma (trans, N. 
Buchanan, Boston, 1899) V. 126] by saying that Augustine ‘‘never advanced 
to history.’’ It is true that, unlike the neo-Kantians, Augustine never regard- 
ed history as the sole source of divine revelation, viz, Ritschlianism; but it is 
beyond dispute that the revelatory value of history is precisely that which he 
regards as distinguishing him from the Platonists. Cf. C. N. Cochrane, Chris- 
tianity and Classical Culture (New York, 1944), 416, 

7 C. C. J. Webb, Studies in the History of Natural Theology (Oxford, 1915), 
30, 136. 

8 See Discussion De Civ. Dei, Bks. VI, VII, VIII. 
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It believed too much—a menagerie of error. Even the Platonists 
did not rise above polytheism to monolatry,’ while so distin- 
guished a philosopher as Porphyry toyed with theurgy and 
demonolatry ;° and everywhere men looked to “curious and 
illicit arts” or to astrology rather than to the divine grace.” 
Perversely, men preferred the mediatorship of demons to that 
of Christ. Accordingly, Augustine declared in The City of God 
that he had not undertaken to refute “those who either deny 
that there is any divine power, or contend that it does not in- 
terfere with human affairs, but those who prefer their own god 
to our God.”” 


Withal, Augustine accepted with thanks what he regarded 
as the overwhelming weight of the Platonic theistic tradition 
founded upon reason. “It is evident,” he said, ‘that none come 
nearer to us than the Platonists.’"* Their “gold and silver was 
dug out of the mines of God’s providence which are every- 
where scattered abroad.” Such truth as the Platonists possess 
Christians ought to take away and “devote to their proper use 
in the preaching of the gospel.”** Of the Platonists, Plato 
himself is to be preferred “to all the other philosophers of the 
gentiles”; for he entertained “such an idea of God as to admit 
that in Him are to be found the cause of existence, the ultimate 
reason for the understanding, and the end in reference to which 
the whole life is to be regulated.”** While admittedly this 
tripartite division of the conception of God does not expressly 
offer the doctrine of a trinity, yet Augustine allows that it does 
suggest the Christian Trinity. For Plato discerned “that God 
alone could be the author of nature, the bestower of intelligence, 
and the kindler of love by which life becomes good and blessed.’ 
Augustine regarded this as defining essentially the several 
works of the persons of the Trinity. 


Augustine reads Plato as teaching that the “supreme God 
visits the mind of the wise with an intelligible and ineffable 
presence.” He agrees that the “higher light, by which the 
9 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 10, 12. 

10 De Civ. Dei, X, 6. 


11 Conf., IV, 3. 
12 De Civ. Dei, X, 18, 


13 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 5. 

14 De Doct. Christ., II, 40, 60. 

15 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 4; ef. VIII, 1 and 9. 
16 De Civ. Dei, XI, 25. 

17 De Civ. Dei, IX, 16. 
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human mind is enlightened, is God’”—God the Son.” This is 
Christ who already was in the world before he was sent.” The 
Platonists, says Augustine in The Confessions, teach that in the 
beginning was the Word and the Word was God, and that it 
is the Word which “‘lighteth every man coming into the 
world,” by participation in which men are made wise.” Among 
the Platonists, therefore, reason approaches to the threshold 
of the Christian faith, yet does not enter in. It refuses to 
recognize “the grace of God in Jesus Christ our Lord, and that 
very incarnation of His.’ It accepts the universal but not the 
universal in the particular—the discarnate not the Incarnate 
Word. 


Notwithstanding, Augustine retains a high estimate of 
ratio naturalis, natural reason, for this reason is never fully 
“natural” nor to be taken in isolation from the illuminating 
activity of God. Even reason wholly occupied with creatures 
and directed away from the Creator by the power of the will, 
is yet empowered by divine illumination to apprehend the crea- 
tures which enthrall its interest. Reason in man is pre-eminently 
to be esteemed.” Reason is that in which our nature as man is 
fulfilled.* It is what constitutes man an image of God and 
thereby capable of being partaker of the Divine Nature.* By 
it God has left a witness to Himself among the gentiles. For 
even in man’s fallen condition, his reason is exalted by the divine 
informing, so that God is the light by which are known whatso- 
ever things are known, temporal or eternal.” The Platonists 
are right: “the light of our understanding, by which all things 
are learned by us, they have affirmed to be that self-same God 
by whom all things were made.’” 


We may illustrate this general conception of knowledge by 
observing how Augustine employs it in the areas of science, 
aesthetics and moral values. As the sun is the condition of 
sensible intuition, so God, the inward “Illuminator” is the cause 


18 In Joann, Evang., XV, 19. 

19 De Trin., II, 5, 8. 

20 Conf., VII, 9; ef. De Civ. Dei, VIII, 5. 

21 De Civ. Dei, X, 29; ef. Conf., VII, 9; VII, 21. 
22 Soliloq., I, 7. 

23 De Lib, Arbit., II, 4, 13. 

24 De Trin., XIV, 8, 11. 

25 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 9. 

26 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 7. 
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of “all the certainties of the sciences.”” They presuppose the 
informing of our minds by the Truth apprehended a priort. 
The invariability of the propositions of the sciences cannot de- 
rive from the variability of sensuous experience. Mathe- 
matical propositions are valid because derived a@ priori not 
a posteriori.” Man’s memory contains “the reasons and in- 
numerable laws of numbers and dimensions,” none of which has 
been imprinted on the memory by any sense of the body.” More- 
over, the foundational categories of all science, esse, quid, quale 
“we suck [/aurimus| not in any images by our senses, but per- 
ceive them within by themselves.” They were, says Augustine, 
“in my heart even before I learned them.”” Inasmuch as the 
forms constitute things what they are, and yet are found only 
imperfectly in things, the Platonists are correct that their ap- 
prehension cannot be from experience; rather, their apprehen- 
sion is the pre-condition of experience.” It is because these 
intelligibili, are “at hand to the glance of the mind” that science 
is possible: 


It is part of the higher reason to judge of these corporeal things ac- 
cording to incorporeal and eternal reasons; which unless they were above 
the human mind, would certainly not be unchangeable; and, yet, unless 
something of our own were subjoined to them, we should not be able 
to employ them as our measure by which to judge corporeal things. But 
we judge of corporeal things from the rule of dimensions and figures, 
which the mind knows to remain unchangeably.* 


Even physical knowledge, then, is available only in virtue 
of the omnipresence of the eternal Word. This is in a manner 
the prevenience of divine grace.” Yet there is a vast gulf be- 
tween being enlightened by God and acknowledging the light 
by which we are enlightened. Both nature and the knowing 
mind are informed by God. Yet the knowledge of nature does 
not necessarily disclose but may in fact obscure God. It is true 
that St. Paul taught that tue gentiles have a “natural” knowledge 
of God in holding “that what is known of God he manifested to 
them when Hie invisible things were seen by them, being under- 
27 Solilog., I, 12. 

28 De Lib. Arbit., 11, 12, 34. 

29 Conf., X, 12. 

30 Cont., X, 10. A variant rendering to Wm. Watt’s graphic translation of 
haurimus is to ‘‘draw in’? or ‘drink in’’, 

31 De Civ. Dei, VIII, 6; De Trin., XII, 14, 22 also XI, 8, 14; XII, 14, 23. 

32 De Trin., XII, 2, 2. 

33 See Conf., X, 6; In Joann. Evang., XIII, 5; XV, 19; De Trin., IV, 2, 3. 
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stood by those things which have been made.”** But Augustine 
does not interpret St. Paul as teaching that a knowledge of God 
may be had by a direct inspection of the outward world. Rather, 
he understands St. Paul to mean that reflection upon nature has 
theological value for those only “who compare that voice re- 
ceived from without by the senses, with Truth which is with- 
in.*° Only because God, the eternal Word, is present within can 
his handiwork be discovered in nature without. The eye of 
the soul is blind which goes not within but dwells ‘out of doors” 
while searching for God.* 

As the Divine visitation is the pre-condition of scientific 
knowledge, it is also the unchanging ground of all judgments 
of value. Aesthetic judgment upon corporeal beauty would 
be impossible “had there not existed in the mind itself a superior 
form of these things, without bulk, without noise of voice, 
without space and time.’’*’ In the aesthetic realm Augustine 
observed that he made judgments of worth in distinction from 
judgments of fact. He declared that some things ought to be 
irrespective of time or limiting conditions. He sought for a 
timeless principle as the sufficient ground for such value-judg- 
ments. He could find no sufficient ground except the eternal and 
unchangeable truth and beauty which is above the mind and is 
God. Augustine therefore concluded that the mind necessarily 
has conversance with God.** With reference to moral worth, 
God likewise informs our minds with a rule of judgment which 
“rests firmly upon the utterly indestructible rules of its own 
right; and if it is covered as it were by cloudiness or corporeal 
iinages, yet it is not wrapt up and confounded in them.” This 
is a Word within us which does not depart from us when we 
are born.” By the discarnate Word we know what goodness 
or righteousness is; and, by means of it a priori, we love and 
approve a particular righteous man a posteriori.” 

To summarize: God abides in the reason of man or in that 
more comprehensive vessel, his heart. God is, so to speak, 
used by many but known or recognized by none except those 
34 De Civ, Dei, VIII, 6; X, 14; Conf., VII, 17; X, 6. 

35 Conf., X, 6. 

36 Conf., III, 6. 

27 De Civ, Dei, VIII, 6; cf. Conf., XI, 5; De Trin., VITI, 3, 4. 
38 Conf., VII, 17. 

39 De Trin., 1X, 6, 10. 


4) Ibid., IX, 7, 12. 
41 See important passages in De Trin., VIII, 6, 9; VIII, 9, 13; IX, 6,9; XV, 4, 6. 
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who go within to themselves. Except a man turn inward to 
God within, he will not discover the author of the world by 
observing the things which are without. He sees without “that 
they are, and within that they are good.” Whether by ratio 
or by fides, it is the Son of God, either as the eternal Word or 
as the Incarnate Word, who enlightens and gives understanding 
of the Father. The Word made flesh is the same eternal Word 
that enlightens the reason of the gentiles and every man com- 
ing into the world. He comes unto his own. He comes whither 
he already was, but his own [the philosophers] receive him not. 


III. Reason in Need of Faith 


Great, then, are the powers of the natural reason as il- 
juminated by the discarnate Son, the eternal Word of God. 
To be sure, since there is a continuous divine illumination of the 
mind, the ratio is not in Augustine’s thought ever “unaided” 
in its learning of God, as it can be in the thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. But, now, given a reason divinely sustained and em- 
powered, what need is there of faith? Or, again, if the Pla- 
tonists acknowledge all that Augustine has attributed to them 
concerning reason,” what need is there to force upon them 
what he calls “the right rule of faith,” viz, that “we begin in 
faith, and are made perfect in sight” ?“ 

The answer is that in spite of all that he has said to exalt 
the role of reason, Augustine’s pervasive insistence is that Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Word incognito, disguised in the flesh, is 
the principium or the beginning-point of knowledge.® Along 
with the Platonists, Augustine taught, to be sure, a certain pri- 
macy of ratio. We comprehend somewhat of this primacy in 
Augustine’s claim that the divine informing by the eternal Word 
is the precondition of all scientia. But how shall we under- 
stand this insistence upon a deeper wisdom: that knowledge 
must necessarily begin with faith and its object—the historical 
and particular, the Word made flesh? 

Clearly, Augustine had not shown that the “natural” or 
“fallen” man is devoid of grace entirely: though he has turned 
himself from the light, the light still surrounds him.* Blind- 


42 Conf., XIII, 38. 

43 Conf., VII, 9. 

44 Enchirid., V. 

45 De Trin., V, 11, 12. 

46 In Joann, Evang., III, 5. 
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ness is never complete while a man has life.” Some residuum, 
some trace of awareness of God, must remain in man though 
man recognize it not. This is essential for the renewal of 
knowledge.“ God cannot be recollected if absolutely forgotten: 
“Tf I now find thee not in my memory, then am I unmindful 
of thee; and how shall I find thee, if I do not remember thee?’ 


In other words, the imago Dei may be obscured or defaced, 
but it never ceases to be: the defacing “does not extend to taking 
away its being an image.” Quite apart from the grace which 
is in Christ there is a vestigial love of the Truth, for there is a 
modicum lumen not altogether extinguished, and by it men have 
a desire after the Truth which is God.” 


But reasons are to be found for Augustine’s insistence 
against the rationalist that reason must begin with the Mediator 
and be “nourished by faith in the temporal history.” We are 
not glibly to suppose that this is required simply as antidote to 
a lingering scepticism of Augustine’s which must needs lean 
upon authority. It is true that, in the Scriptures and the catholic 
faith, Augustine found a haven of calm after a stormy voyage 
in quest of certainty.” But the appeal to the primacy of faith is 
not to be identified simply and immediately with an appeal to 
authority. The fact is that the authoritativeness of both church 
and Scripture wait upon the consent of a converted heart and 
will. The latter is faith and is the work of the Mediator. 


If we are to understand Augustine’s insistence upon the 
priority of faith we must not assume that he was urging upon 
the pagan reason a sort of blind acquiescence to authority as 
the condition of understanding. Of course it is to be admitted 
that for Augustine, the churchman and apologist, the Scrip- 
tures offered infallible truth. He regarded Scripture as pos- 
sessing “‘the highest, even the heavenly, pinnacle of authority.’”™ 
And, in the debates with the Manicheans, Augustine was evi- 
dently driven by the logic of circumstances to espouse a view 
47 Enarr. in Psalm., VI, 8. 

48 Conf., VII, 9. 

49 Conf., X, 17; cf. De Trin., XIV, 12, 16. 

50 De Trin., XIV, 4, 6; ef. XIV, 8, 11. 

51 Conf., X, 23. 

52 Enarr. in Psalm,, VIII, 5. 

53 Conf., VI, 4 and 5. 

54 Epist., LXXXII, 5. In this instructive correspondence with Jerome, Augustine’s 
concern is lest Jerome’s form of ‘‘higher criticism’’ of Gal. 2-4 impugn the 
reliability and infallibility of scripture. 
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elicited by the exigencies of apologetic: “I should not believe 
the Gospel except as moved by the authority of the Catholic 
Church.” The battle of wits with heretics, if not with pagans, 
permitted no appeal against the misappropriation of Scripture 
except that lodged in the continuity of succession and the 
ubiquity of catholic tradition. 

It must, however, be affirmed that this utterance, which is 
solitary and conditioned by the immediate issues of the debate, 
cannot be regarded as exhibiting either the ground or the pro- 
found nature of fides in Augustine’s thought. Augustine’s own 
experience stood surety for the conviction that, although faith 
cannot do without authority, authority is impotent unless pre- 
ceded by a re-direction of the will through the operation of 
Grace. 

The function of authority is not primarily that of pro- 
viding an impregnable ground of certainty for the doubting 
intellect. Nor is it that of propounding a datum which, because 
ex hypothesi it is unamenable to comprehension, must therefore 
command uncomprehending acquiescence of the mind. It is not 
that I must believe because reason is inherently incompetent. 
It is rather that my reason is incompetent in virtue of the per- 
version of my will, so that I cannot understand until my pride 
and sinful will to independence is submissive to the Mediator— 
the eternal Word in the form of the Servant. The Word is, 
by historical circumstance, necessarily afforded me in a con- 
tinuous tradition. This is the church and the Scriptures in 
the keeping of the church. The doctrine of the church is what 
I believe. But I believe the church because the grace of God 
in the Mediator has brought my will low even into Christ’s 
lowliness. Thus the Scriptures will not be authoritative to 
the uncleansed will.” Likewise, subjectively considered, the 
church can be authority only to the heart which has become 
thankful rather than unthankful, i. e., to the heart that has 
faith.” 

No one knew better than Augustine, when not on polemical 
and apologetical business, that neither antiquity, nor continuity 
of apostolic succession, nor ubiquity® was of itself able to 


55 Contra Epist. Manich. Fundam., V, 6. 

56 Contra Faust. Manich., XXXIII, 6, 9; ef. De Util. Cred., XIII, 

57 De Spirit. et Litt., XI, 18. 

58 For this mode of argument see De Util. Cred., XXXI-XXXII; Contra Epist. 
Manich. Fundam., IV, 5. 
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confirm the minds of men in the truth of catholic Christianity. 
First of all men’s minds had to be brought to self-knowledge 
and contrition. Thus, in his concluding word to Faustus, 
Augustine admonishes: “If you ask for demonstration, consider 
first what you are, how unfit for comprehending the nature of 
your own soul, not to speak of God.” The fact is that, in the 
contest with heretics, it became patent to Augustine—as it has 
become evident in history—that the appeal to either Scripture or 
church as authority is convincing only to the warmed hearts of 
the faithful. As the perorations of Augustine’s polemics against 
Donatist, Manichean or Pelagian show, his final resort is a 
warning against preversity in the heart of the unbeliever and a 
call to repentance. Error, as well as truth, lodges with the state 
of the will. Augustine was resigned to the conviction that the 
mind is inclined toward the truth only by “the first elements of 
faith,” which works by love—a love which is evoked only by 
Christ the Mediator.” 

It comes to this, therefore: I do not believe on authority. 
Rather I have an authority in the church because, through 
Grace, my will has been made submissive to what the church 
proffers. In addition (versus heretics) I cannot believe rightly 
apart from authority. This then is the dialectical truth about 
faith and authority. In the order of living experience, faith 
niakes authority. In the order of historical actuality, the church 
constitutes the persisting historical continuum mediating faith. 


The indispensability of tradition was clear, moveover, to 
Augustine in virtue of his conception of the source of knowledge. 
Respecting this matter he declared that reason “must have its 
starting-point either in the bodily sense or in the intuitions of 
the mind.’ Faith, however, has to do with the Incarnation 
which is an event in time but in a time now vanished. As a 
past historical reality, it is, as Augustine designates it, a datum 
“adventitious” to the mind. That is, it does not qualify either 
as an object for the senses or for the “intuitions of the mind.” 
In respect to the latter, the Incarnation is, therefore, not a uni- 
versal truth accessible to rational reflection or deduction. In 
respect to sensible experience, nothing is clearer than that the 
temporal history of the Mediator is forever withdrawn from 


59 Contra Faust. Manich., XXXIII, 9. 
60 Enchirid., V. 
61 Enchirid., IV. 
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possible present inspection. Therefore the events done in time 
on our behalf can only be transmitted to us and offered as re- 
demptive facts by church and Scripture embodying a continuous 
historical tradition grounded in the testimony of witnesses. 
Christianity is indefeasibly grounded in a “particular” not in a 
“universal.” While, therefore, the grace which is in Christ is 
operative so as to be independent of time; yet the specific saving 
character of Grace can only be apprehended in association with 
the original saving transaction in time. And this requires the 
maintenance of a historical mediation in the midst of tem- 
porality. 

The indispensability of authority, nevertheless, does not 
avail to clarify the deeper meaning of the primacy of faith in 
the epistemology of Augustine. Faith must precede ratio, not 
because reason is instrinsically incompetent but because reason, 
in a man whose will has not submitted to the Grace of the Media- 
tor, is an untrustworthy reason. 


The primacy of faith in the process of knowledge rests 
upon Augustine’s conviction that there is a dependency of rea- 
son and knowledge upon the character of the will, whereas 
every actual will is corrupted. It is an extension of the Socratic 
insight which Augustine clearly noted and openly stated: that 
God can and will be known only by a purified mind. Socrates 


was unwilling that minds defiled by earthly desires should essay to raise 
themselves upward to divine things. For he saw that the causes of 
things were sought for by them,—which causes he believed to be ultimately 
reducible to nothing else than the will of the one true and supreme God,— 
and on this account they could only be comprehended by a purified mind ; 
and therefore that all diligence ought to be given to the purification of the 
life by good morals, in order that the mind, delivered from the depressing 
weight of lusts, might raise itself upward by its native vigor to eternal 
things, and might, with purified understanding, contemplate that nature 
which is incorporeal and unchangeable light.” 


With acuteness Augustine rightly construed the Socratic 
viewpoint that right knowledge is dependent upon right love 
rather than right love dependent upon right knowledge. 
Therefore faith, which was first of all thankfulness, was the 
token of an unfeigning mind, a mind shorn of superbia, pride. 
This accorded with the word of Scripture, urged constantly by 


52 De Cw. Dei, VIII. 3; cf. De Trin., I, 2. 4. 
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Augustine: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” “ 


Will you be able to lift up your heart unto God? Must it not first be 
healed, in order that thou mayest see? Do you not show your pride, when 
you say, First let me see, and then I will be healed ?** 


Inescapable it is, then, that “faith is in some way the start- 
ing point of knowledge.”” The philosophic search even for 
God partakes of pride—a puffed up and vain science.” Thus 
“if you believe not, you will not understand.” Wherefore it 
behooves all men 


to return and begin from faith in due order: perceiving at length how 
healthful a medicine has been provided for the faithful in the holy church, 
whereby a heedful piety, healing the feebleness of the mind, may render it 
able to perceive the unchangeable truth, and hinder it from falling head- 
long through disorderly rashness, into pestilent and false opinion.® 


To be sure this is a generalization from Augustine’s own ex- 
perience; for he confesses “by believing might I have been cured, 
so that the eyesight of my soul being cleared, might some way 
or other have been directed toward thy truth . . . which could 
no ways be healed but by believing.” Therefore, everywhere 
Augustine’s admoniton is heard: we begin in faith and are made 
perfect in sight. Though, with Anselm of Canterbury, faith 
lias acquired somewhat different denotations, the order is the 
same, credo ut intelligam, I believe in order to understand. It 
is, in Augustine’s view, not that we begin with faith and go 
on to understanding. We begin in faith in order to go on to 
understanding. To obscure this distinction is to pass over the 
working principle of the Augustinian epistemology, for it is to 
ignore the determinative function of the will in knowledge. 
According to this conception, then, the Incarnate Christ, who 
moves the will, becomes the true first principium of knowl- 
edge, and the adequate starting-point for the interpretation of 
the totality of human experience.” 

64 De Doct. Christ., II, 7, 11; De Fide et Symb., IX, 20; Enarr, in Psalm., XXXVI, 
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IV. The Function of the Will in Knowledge 


The rational approach to God dispenses with the step of 
faith. Porphyry, that great light among the Platonists, scorns 
to accept “the flesh of the mediator.” The Manicheans deride 
Christian credulity which begins with faith.” Augustine’s reply 
to the detractors is that they wish to know God without 
acknowledging God, to have a God without trusting God. But 
there is no having or knowing God without having him in the 
will. Men want God in the mind, not in the heart, for if God is 
had merely in the mind he is held tentatively, and the will is 
free to be its own master. 


Augustine perceived in the merely rational approach to 
God an internal contradiction: it cannot reach God because it 
does not want to have God. It withholds commitment until it 
has sight ; but it cannot achieve sight until it yields commitment. 
The rational approach to God does not perceive that it founders 
upon the original sinfulness of the human heart. The Platonists 
do not perceive that man does not know God because he does not 
love God. These best of philosphers do not comprehend the 
plight of man.” 

Augustine is not content with the easy diagnosis that a 
corruptible body “presseth down the soul” in the pursuit of 
divine knowledge.” It does so in virtue of a deeper disease, 
namely, that while God continually visits the mind of man with 
his light, men turn their backs to the light preferring to pursue 
their own will among the creatures. Nor can we pass this off 
by holding that the mind is directed with greater ease toward 
things temporal. Augustine admits that we “handle things 
visible more easily . . . than things intelligible,’ and that this 
becomes habitual.“ But the cause is found not in defective 
talent but in a certain ingratitude born of pride. Out of love 
of dominion, men employ the divine light for scientia or science 
whereby to exploit the creatures, rather than return thanks to 
the Light.” 

Similarly it may be said of the philosophers that “knowing 
God, they glorified Him not as God; neither were thankful, but 
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became vain in their imaginations. . . . Professing themselves 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into the likeness of corruptible men.” Even in 
the case of the Platonists Augustine believed this indictment 
was warranted, for they did not avoid idolatry but paid divine 
honors to many gods.” Nor was this idolatry attributable to 
anything else, in Augustine’s opinion, than to awareness of 
God which failed to pass over into submission or commitment to 
God. The cause of this insubordination St. Paul had again 
rightly diagnosed: they “held down” or distorted the truth out 
of unrighteousness or perverted wills.” In place of sub- 
mission to the inward Illuminator, the philosophers turn out- 
wards to the order of nature in an ostensible quest for God. 
It is a vain pursuit; and Augustine has a shrewd reply to the 
question why men go forth “and run to the heights of the heav- 
ens and the lowest parts of the earth, seeking Him who is with- 
in, if they wish to be with him?’”” The answer is widely 
explored in the Confessions. It is because we will, but do not 
fully will, to be with God. Our dominant preference is to be 
with ourselves. Therefore we go abroad among the creatures 
to use them while pretending to seek God through them.” In 
the case of God, as in the instance of all other cognition, full 
knowledge waits upon desire or love. It is appetition, love, or 
will, which turns diffused awareness into true cognition. The 
crucial words of Augustine are these: “the bringing forth of 
the mind is preceded by some desire, by which through seeking 
and finding what we wish to know, the offspring, viz, knowl- 
edge, itself is born.”” 


In this manner Augustine founds a Christian theory of 
knowledge in opposition to Aristotelian intellectualism in which 
Being has primacy over the Good, and the “theoretical” has 
primacy over “the practical mind.”” For while it is true, as 
Aristotle says, that appetite or desire (6oeEtc) will be found 
in each of the parts of the Soul including the mind—in the 
reasoning faculty as purpose or wish—yet this desire is always 
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there as a consequent and in no sense as either the effectual or 
even subsidiary determinant of knowledge.” For Aristotle 
this is as it ought to be; for the ideal of objectivity is served 
if all preferences regarding good or evil do not in the least direct 
but rather are derived from an antecedent cognition of Being. 
Thus all desire or appetition follows upon sensation, opinion 
or thought.* Aristotle safeguards “pure truth” by rendering 
its acquisition independent of “practical considerations.” 


This is the ground of the subordination of the practical 
to the theoretical reason in Aristotle and generally in Western 
thought. It makes room for the idea of pure “objective” 
knowledge and the ideal of knowledge as pure contemplation of 
Being. For it is Aristotle’s view that “the speculative mind 
thinks nothing practical [axiological] and does not comment 
on what is to be avoided or pursued.”” It offers objects to the 
practical mind (6 agoxtixds vots) which, inspired by ap- 
petancy, calculates “with an end in view.”* 

The will is in all cases subservient to the intellect—the 
practical to the theoretical reason. Here is the triumph of the 
intellectual value—of the true over the good, of Being over 
value. In contrast, Augustine held that the noetic function of 
nous or reason is dependent for its direction and operation upon 
the practical or valuative reason. The theoretical reason as 
well as the sensible nature has its predisposing affections.” 
Thus Augustine rendered explicit the integral association of the 
practical and theoretical functions which was implicit in Plato’s 
Symposium and Phaedrus. The intellectualism of Aristotle, di- 
vorcing these two functions, destroyed therewith the Socratic- 
Platonic concept of sophia. This, Thomas Aquinas, laboring 
diligently, was unable to revive. Eventually, he himself con- 
duced to the ascendency of science over wisdom in modern 
times. 

With Aristotle belief (tadAnpics) involves an act of will 
or consent. It is not so with knowledge or even with opinion.” 
In knowledge, Being is apprehended (or not apprehended), and 
there is no place for preference or consent of the will. When 


83 De Anima, 432b 7 sqq. 
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there is knowledge or true opinion, it is because Being prescribes 
itself necessarily. On the contrary, Augustine regards knowl- 
edge as well as belief as involving a movement of the will or 
consent. Therefore, of the totality of divine and creaturely 
Being which is given for apprehension, what a man knows or 
acknowledges will depend upon what portion of the continuum 
of Being a man most loves. With reference to God, as to any- 
thing else, this means that man’s universal awareness of God 
cannot pass to knowledge without appetitus or desire or consent 
of the will.* Thus the merely rational or contemplative approach 
to God is self-contradicted. It requires the consent of the will, 
but it is Augustine’s immovable conviction that the will is per- 
verse. Socrates and the Gospel are right, only the pure in heart 
shall see God; for “the more ardently we love God, the more 
certainly and the more calmly do we see Him.”” 

To man’s awareness all reality is given, the temporal and 
the eternal. But in virtue of his fallen condition man is turned 
from the Light to the creatures made luminous by the Light. 
The turned back is symbolic of the perverted love (original sin). 
Therefore the order of creatures becomes the dominant object 
of knowledge in virtue of the coercive inclination of man’s 
will.” What else is love (caritas) except will, asks Augustine.” 
When this will is directed toward the creatures, the inclination 
towards God and, therefore, the awareness of God, diminishes. 
It declines in proportion to the liveliness of a man’s concu- 
piscence toward the world of the senses. The immoderate 
love of the things of sense is derivative, however, and rests 
upon a foundational defection, namely, self-love or pride. It 
is through pride that man consents to the affections of the senses. 
“Pride is the beginning of all sin; and the beginning of man’s 
sin is a falling away from God.” The first evil will, which 
preceded all man’s evil acts “was rather a kind of falling away 
from the work of God to its own work than any positive work. 
And therefore the acts resulting were evil, not having God, but 
the will itself for their end.” Thus man is the victim of an 
ambivalent will. His awareness of God and his appetitus to- 
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ward God, with the attendant desire to be like God, are trans- 
formed into a desire to be independent of God.® Thus the 
philosophic quest for God may be only a pretense, a disguise 
by which the seeker hides, even from himself, his fleeing. Para- 
doxically, man would not flee from God if he were not secretly 
aware and did not secretly love God; but he fears to acknowl- 
edge or commit his will to God lest he lose his autonomy. He 
does not know that he who would save his life shall lose it. 
Thus man is, in some way, touched by God even when turned 
away from him.” 


V. The Mediator, the Way to Knowledge 


It is inevitable that even the Platonists should participate 
in the failure of the classical approach to God. The being of 
God is not altogether obscured from their vision, but the way 
to God—the way of the Mediator—they do not acknowledge. 


You proclaim the Father and His Son, whom you call the Father’s in- 
tellect or mind, and between these a third, by whom we suppose you mean 
the Holy Spirit, and in your own fashion you call these three Gods. In 
this, though your expressions are inaccurate, you do in some sort as through 
a veil, see what we should strive towards; but the Incarnation of the un- 
changeable Son of God, whereby we are saved, and are enabled to reach 
the things we believe, or in part understand, this is what you refuse to 
recognize. You see in a fashion, alihough at a distance, the country in 
which we should abide; but the way to it you do not.*" 


As Augustine will have it, men are born blind in Adam 
and need Christ to awaken them. But this is only a short- 
hand of his real meaning. Knowledge of God waits upon 
re-cognition of God. It is not that reason is impotent or that 
it is inherently corrupted, but that it is perverted by the will. To 
know, cognoscere is to acknowledge, agnoscere. Thereby real 
cognition of God is at the same time the dissolution of the 
bondage of the will to self-love. The intellectualists among the 
philosophers failed to perceive that unless knowledge of the 
good involved acknowledgement, the consent of the will, right 
action would not necessarily follow upon right knowledge. Thus 
the contemplative conception of knowledge could no more solve 


the problem of ethics than the theological problem. 
95 De Trin., XIV, 15, 21. 
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Out of soul-travail and acute inward reflection, Augustine 
discovered in the will the key which at one time unlocked both 
the problem of theological knowledge and the problem of ethics. 
The same volition, which turns awareness of God into re- 
cognition of God, is the death of self-love which hitherto was 
the chain binding all benevolence tending beyond expediency. 
To the mind of Augustine, therefore, the conception of an- 
axiological or non-value-directed knowledge, not only did not 
suffice to solve the problem of ethical motivation but was false 
of the cognitive process. It can neither explain ignorance nor 
knowledge. If Plato wrestled to account for the ignorance of 
the sophist and the materialist, neither was he altogether suc- 
cessful in explaining why any of the Cave dwellers emerged 
into the light. As Augustine conceived the matter, men are in 
the Cave and willingly committed to Cave-knowledge. 

The will is the problem. The solution was the divine 
Visitant and the divine Emancipator. The Word made flesh, the 
Mediator, so moves the will that man is enabled to love the good 
of which he has been aware without acknowledgement, without 
caritas. As mover of the will, Christ becomes “the Principium 
by whose incarnation we are purified.”” Purified, that is 
humbled, the will consents to the intimations of the Truth and 
the Good which had always been present to reason, and thus 
reason is made ready for eventual sight. This Christ is the 
wisdom of God. He is the “reason of wisdom” to which the 
“reason of knowledge” must yield.” The latter, which clings 
tenaciously to the ideal of objective apprehension, usually con- 
tenting itself with the investigation of nature, has been shown 
by Augustine to rest upon a prior commitment of the will, 
namely, “the sensuous movement of the soul.’ 

The products of this movement belong to scientia or science 
as distinguished from sapientia or wisdom, that is, to “the 
cognition of things temporal and changeable.’”"" They are 
moreover legitimate and necessary for the management of the 
affairs of this life.’ But, in so far as the sensuous movement 
of the will becomes exclusive and directs the reason away from 
the eternal and unchangeable objects of wisdom or from the 
98 De Trin., XII, 12, 17. 
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Word made flesh, it is the seduction of the serpent who is the 
satanic mediator of the fall of man.”® 


Man is fallen, through pride, into an obsessive love and 
preoccupation with the creatures, acquiring thereby the false 
opinion of their unconditional reality. It is fides, which alone 
apprehends the eternal within the historical, that is the correc- 
tion of man’s perversity. Man can be extricated from his 
unholy marriage to the creatures by God’s appearance in the 
midst of the creatures. The sinner’s submission to God as God 
appears in the form of the Servant, which is fides, is the precise 
antidote for the perverse love of the creatures. Only a new 
love can expel the old perverse love and make way for the re- 
newed understanding. Thus men are healed only ‘by means of 
the lowliness of the faith of the history, which was transacted 
in time.’”"* Nowhere is the principle more succinctly stated 
than in the following: 


Then set I myself a means of gaining so much strength as should be 
sufficient to enjoy thee; but I could not find it, until I embraced that 
Mediator betwixt God and man, the man Jesus Christ ; who is over all, God 
blessed for evermore, then calling unto me and saying: I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life: who mingled the food which I was unable to take 
(his own flesh) unto our flesh. For the Word was made flesh, that by 
thy wisdom, by which thou createdst all things, he might suckle our 
infancy. 


History becomes the medium of revelation and instrumental 
to the fulfillment of knowledge. Time and change become, by 
the Incarnation, the vehicle of the Eternal; whereas, in Pla- 
tonism, the temporal tended to bind nous in ignorance. Au- 
gustine has at length, through reflection upon the Incarnation, 
succeeded in showing what Plato wrestled to make plausible, 
namely, how, from the knowledge of the particulars, the mind 
could mount up to the intuition of divine Reality. It is because, 
in a singular instance, the universal unfolds itself without 
deficiency in the particular. 


The Mediator comes to us in time, seeking us out where 
we are in bondage to things temporal from which “contraction 
of love” we must needs be cleansed. 

103 Enarr. in Psalm., VIII, 8. 


104 Conf., VII, 18. 
105 De Trin., IV, 18, 24; ef. In Epist, Joann., IIT, 1. 
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But cleansed we could not be, so as to be tempered together with things 
eternal except it were through things temporal, wherewith we were already 
tempered together and held fast ... We then, now, put faith in things done 
in time on our account, and by that faith itself we are cleansed ; in order that 
when we have come to sight as truth follows faith, so eternity may follow 
upon mortality.?°° 


God was humbled in time, says Augustine. As such, he be- 
came the principium of knowledge, the wisdom of God. 


It was therefore truly said that man is cleansed only by a principium, 
although the Platonists erred in speaking in the plural of principles .. . 
The principium is neither the flesh nor the human soul in Christ, but 
the Word by which all things were made. The flesh, therefore, does not 
by its own virtue purify, but by virtue of the Word by which it was as- 
sumed when ‘the Word became flesh and dwelt among us’... The 
principium, therefore, having assumed a human soul and flesh, cleanses 
the soul and flesh of believers.’ 


But the work of the principium as the Mediator between 
man and God, who comes in “the form of the servant” and 
therefore veiled,” is not exhausted in exhibiting the condescen- 
sion of God but in humbling man’s pride in that condescension. 
Christ, “by the drum of his cross hath opened the hearts of 
mortal men.”"” This is Christ the “troubler’ who disquiets 
the ambivalent will of man until it turns in despair for heal- 
ing.“° As men had cast themselves down by pride, so there 
was no way to return but by humility: “because pride has 
wounded us, humility maketh us whole. God came humbly 
that from such great wound of pride, He might heal men.” 
In this manner the Mediator converts the will in order that a 
man may know, remember, the God of whom he had always 
been aware. Such was the great astonishment of Augustine 
grounded in his own experience: “T fell off into those material 
things, and became bedarkened: but yet even thence, even 
thence, I came to love thee. I went astray and I remembered 
thee 99112 

Even of the Confessions, it is incautious and ill-consider- 
106 De Civ. Dei, X, 24. 

107 See De Trin., I, 6, 11; II, 17, 28. In Joann. Evang., XIII, 3; XIV, 12; XVII, 3; 
XXXIV, 6; LXXV, 2. 

108 Enarr,. in Psalm., XXXIV, 1. 

109 See De Civ. Dei, X, 29, Conf., IV, 1; VII, 18; XIII, 12; In Joann. Evang. 
XVIII, 1; XX, 5. 

110 Enarr. in Psalm., XXXVI, 15. 


111 Conf., XII, 10. 
112 Conf., XI, 2. 
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ed to accentuate the “theo-centrism” of Augustine’s form of 
piety. The Mediator is the indispensable instrument through 
whom confession is educed and without whom there could be 
none. Confession is by means of and through Jesus Christ 
our Lord “by whom Thou sought us, who sought not for Thee; 
yet didst Thou seek us, that we might seek Thee.’ 


What is fides? It is acknowledgement (agnitio) of the Word 
in the form of the Servant. Pre-eminently, it is love awakened 
by the lowly form of the historical. It is fundamentally “a 
motion of the heart.’’* It is the conversion of the will through 
the crumpling of pride. Whereas faith is elicited by an object 
in time “adventitious to the mind,” its eventual object is the 
Son—not in the form of the Servant—but in the form of God.” 
As Augustine says: “Our milk is Christ in his humility; our 
meat, the self-same Christ equal with the Father.’"* For the 
present, this latter Christ, who shall be the object of sight and 
undersanding in the world to come, is now an object of belief 
(creditum) rather than of faith. It is most important to note 
Augustine’s distinction in this mater which is best summarized 
in his own words: “For fides is not that which is believed 
(creditur), but that by which it is believed; and the former is 
believed, the latter is seen.”"” It is the Servant seen who, 
abasing man’s pride, evokes the caritas which, in its turn, re- 
quires belief that, in the flesh, the eternal Word is incogmito. 
And by faith we shall at length arrive at sight of him we have 
believed “whom, however, we shall never see unless now al- 
ready we love.’ 


But, in the understanding of Augustine’s thought, never 
should it be forgotten that no love could be evoked nor faith 
implanted unless, in the Servant, a man re-cognize, recall, re- 
member the divine Goodness from which, although always 
furtively aware, he has turned away to his own will. Never- 
theless, not even the Word made flesh could induce faith and 
love to God had not the eternal Word already visited the reason 
of man. Of this visitation the heart retains vestiges. Were it 


113 In Joann, Evang., XXII, 3. ‘‘. . . he has made a passage, as it were, from the 
region of unbelief to the region of faith, by motion of the heart... .” 

114 De Trin., I, 13, 30. 

115 In Epist. Joann., III, 1. 

116 De Trin., XIV, 8, 11. 

117 De Trin., XIII, 19, 24, 

118 De Trin., VIII, 3, 4; cf. Conf., X, 19. 
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not so, the eternal could not be discerned in the historical— 
wounding man’s pride. Neither could the historical recall the 
heart to the eternal. Thus, of the mind, Augustine says “ 

unless the good remain in it from which it turns away, it can- 
not again turn itself back thither, if it should wish to amend.’””” 
Yet again: “And because our soul was troubled within us, we 
remembered thee.” The troubler, he who evokes crisis, is 
the Mediator. Confession is the will’s consent to what was 
present to reason but was unacknowledged. Faith and reason 
are required one of the other. They are co-implicates; and it 
is error, in Augustine’s view, to divorce them. Faith presup- 
poses reason; reason urgently requires the correction of faith. 

A final word about confesson: it is the valid form of 
realized or completed knowledge of God. Confession, which is 
occasioned by the Mediator, signalizes the passage from the fact 
of God’s being present to the mind to God’s being penitently and 
therefore willingly entertained by the mind. The mind, that is, 
the willing-thinking-man, has become an eager host to God 
whereas before he was inhospitable toward Him. It is con- 
fession, therefore, on the part of the converted mind which 
betokens the dispersal of that sinful perversity of man in which 
he denies or distorts his knowledge of God’s presence by turn- 
ing from God in presumption. 

The passage, therefore, from knowledge to acknowledge- 
ment, from philosophy to Christianity is the transition, as 
Augustine so often declares from “presumption” to “confes- 
sion.” But because of so great misunderstanding, it must 
be kept firmly in view that this is not a simple passage away 
from reason to credulity. It is a movement out of the stand- 
point of autonomous reason, as yet unhumbled by the Mediator, 
to a willing recognition of God in which reason is operative 
but at length, being cleansed, unambivalently and vigorously 
lays hold of God, not as an object, but in eager and living con- 
versation. This is what Augustine’s Confessions is—a penitent 
conversation with Him whom Augustine at length has come to 
know through acknowledgement. So does it become clear 
that sin is the cause and occasion of ignorance, and the ground 
of the aberrations of “natural” reason. Therefore, except 
a man have faith, he shall in no wise understand. 


1192 Conf., XIII, 12. 
120 Conf., VII, 20. 
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MARCION AND HIS INFLUENCE 


By E. C. Bracxman. London: S. P. C. K., 1948. Pp. x, 181. $2.00. 

So far as this reviewer is aware, this is the most valuable book on 
Marcion since the appearance of Harnack’s work a quarter of a century 
ago. The writer, who is Tutor of Cheshunt College, Cambridge, undertakes 
to cover, at least summarily, all the many sides or phases of Marcion’s 
work and influence, and does so faithfully and competently. The book 
does not presume to be a competitor of Harnack’s (it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Harnack’s book will ever be replaced), but, on the contrary, 
acknowledges dependence at every point upon the German scholar’s great 
achievement in this field. Indeed, the new book, under perhaps its most 
important aspect, might be described as a critical study of Harnack’s Mar- 
cion. Mr. Blackman is convinced that Harnack has exaggerated the theo- 
logical stature of Marcion and has overemphasized his influence upon the 
church. 

The writer deals first with the Marcionite church, its polity and cult 
practices; then, in successive chapters, with Marcion’s “canon” and with 
the text of his Gospel and Apostle; in the four remaining chapters, with 
some of his theological ideas. At every point he is concerned especially 
with the effect of Marcion’s movement upon developments in what be- 
came Catholic Christianity; and at every point he feels that Harnack 
has exaggerated this effect. It is important to note, however, that the 
writer is objecting only to an alleged overem phasis in Harnack ; he does not 
deny the enormous significance of Marcion and, for all his disagreement 
vith Harnack at many particular points, is for the most part in substantial 
agreement. 

The book is a critical study. Its value lies, not in the realm of new 
iypotheses, but in its careful and intelligent assaying of the suggestions 
of earlier writers—not only those of Harnack, but also those of P. N. 
Harrison, A. C. McGiffert, and many others. The literature of the 
subject, expecially since Harnack, is very adequately covered; and 
the whole job is done with constant reference to, and in the light of 
careful scrutiny and often fresh study of, the sources. The reviewer 
finds himself less critical of Harnack; but there can be no doubt that 
Harnack, and others, need correction at many points; and we can be 
grateful to Mr. Blackman for an important book. 

Union Theological Seminary. John Knox. 


THE REIGN OF KING JOHN 


By Sipney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1949. Pp. 
vii, 397. $5.50. 


The author, whose contributions to medieval studies are appreciatively 
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well-known, aspires in this volume to provide an especially “political 
and administrative history” of a medieval king. This “is the first step 
in an effort to write a comprehensive history of England in the time of 
King John” (vii). 

Readers of this journal will find it neither boring nor fruitless to 
follow Professor Painter’s competent source injury into the areas of feudal 
obligation, royal succession, regal administration, and the circumstances 
leading to baronial revolt as it issued in Magna Carta. Of most im- 
mediate interest to them, however, will be the chapter (V) on “King 
John and the Church” (151-202). The author’s competence places in fair- 
minded perspective such a variety of factors as disputed Canterbury elec- 
tions, the political adroitness of Cistercian monastics, the ferocious self- 
assertiveness of King John, the pontifical opportunism of Innocent III, 
and the military designs of France upon England as well as those of Eng- 
land upon France. 

The author is especially adept at delineating John’s astuteness together 
with his calculating unscrupulousness exercised within the larger milieu 
of feudal custom in relation to powers temporal and spiritual. The ease 
with which the king can systematically rob the church in England while 
calmly scrutinizing the reactions of Rome is dispassionately recorded. This 
is balanced over against John’s swiftly executed ruse whereby he formally 
surrenders his realm to the pope and receives it back as a fief. John thus 
drains off Innocent’s mounting choler and turns near papal support for 
Philip’s invasion of England into an enthusiastic right-about-face that 
gives John the Pope’s blessing “against the King of France and all other 
foes” (198). 

The extent to which Innocent was duped or endowed into silence is 
fully considered, with due regard for the multiple aspects of regal-pontifical 
maneuvering carried on within the living framework of baronial England 
and feudal Christendom. With a scholarly reserve that is neither naive 
nor unjustifiably caustic the author concludes that: “The ironically inclined 
can well speculate as to how much of the booty pillaged from the English 
church ended in Roman strongboxes” (202). 

This book, then, is the lively recounting of a story reconstructed 
from actual people, movements, and issues precipitated in typical everyday 
complexity. One reads it with gratitude for scholarly apparatus that 
points the way to the writer’s considered judgments responsibly arrived at. 
Duke University. R. C. Petry. 


THE FORMATION OF THE GERMAN COLLEGE OF 
ELECTORS IN THE MID-THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


By Cuartes C. Baytey. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1949. 
Pp. 8, 237. $4.00. 


Research on the disputed imperial election of 1257 seems to have 
led Charles C. Bayley into wider aspects of the subject, so that his book 
on the College of Electors is written in three concentric circles about the 
same event. The main interest of his work for the church historian is his 
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contribution to the renewed study of mediaeval political theory in the 
light of the principles of Canon Law. His first section, on “The Political 
Background, 1236-1256” deals with the papal, or rather anti-Hohen- 
staufen, party in Germany and the career of the Pfaffenkénige Henry 
Raspe and William of Holland. Detailed treatment of the king-making 
position of the Rhenish prelates is the chief ecclesiastical aspect of this 
study. The second section, on diplomatic negotiations leading up to the elec- 
tion of 1257, casts a new light on Anglo-papal relations under Henry III 
by relating them to the imperial candidacy of William of Cornwall. The 
third, and longest, surveys “The German Elections to 1257,” illustrating 
the interplay of feudal and canonical concepts, especially in connection 
with papal intervention, as in the disputed election of 1198. The two 
sometimes amusingly coincide, as in the alleged tactless query of a legate in 
1157, “If he doesn’t hold the Empire from the Lord Pope, from whom does 
he hold it?” (p. 109). The canonical principles of major vel sanior pars 
(a standing invitation to disputes) and the three methods of election 
called for a fixed electoral body and known rulers of procedure, both of 
which appear in the bull Qui coelum of 1263 taking the disputed imperial 
election under papal cognizance. Political changes and the efficient ad- 
ministration of Gregory X made possible the closing of the interregnum 
with the election of Rudolf of Hapsburg in 1273, the procedure at which 
closely paralleled that at Gregory’s own election in 1271. While Bayley 
has not made any very startling discoveries, his detailed study throws 
a valuable light on both thirteenth-century politics and the interlocking 
development of concepts of civil and ecclesiastical government. 


Berkeley Divinity School. E. R. Hardy, Jr. 
THE HERITAGE OF THE REFORMATION 


By WiLHeEtm Pauck. Glencoe (Ill.) and Boston: Free Press and Bea- 
con Press, 1950. Pp. 312. $4.00. 


Professor Pauck has become the leading American scholar in the 
fields of the Reformation and the Protestant tradition. It is peculiarly 
fortunate, therefore, that these essays, some previously published in va- 
rious journals and some not, have now been brought together into one 
volume. The essays fall into three general groupings, the Reformation, 
the Protestant tradition, the contemporary situation in Protestantism. 

Seven essays are devoted to the Reformation grouping. Luther’s 
great contribution to the Reformation, his understanding of the meaning 
of faith, and his view of the Church are taken up in the first three 
essays. The essay on the Church is especially valuable. A good general 
article on Calvin’s /nstitutcs is followed by two essays which are among 
the best of the volume. These are on Martin Butzer and his relationship 
to Luther and to Calvin. Butzer’s role in the Reformation has been too 
long underestimated, especially in view of his very great influence upon 
the English Reformation. The reasons for the general disinterest of 
Protestant leaders in the Council of Trent are succinctly and well stated 
in the final essay of the Reformation group. 
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The essays on the Protestant tradition are seven in number. Three 
scek to define the nature of Protestantism, to show how its idea of revela- 
tion is basic to understand its nature and career, and how a distinction 
must be drawn between the spirit of Protestantism and its various forms. 
Two essays on Protestant-Roman relations and differences make very 
clear the basic issues involved in the mutual critiques of these two tradi- 
tions. The last two essays of this group take up the manner in which 
the secularization of the modern state has affected the Protestant ideas 
of religious toleration, of the nature of the state, and of the relationship 
between the Christian and the democratic ways of life. 

The problem of contemporary Protestantism is the fate of Liberalism. 
Five illuminating essays take up this problem. Liberalism has clearly 
arisen out of the Protestant tradition, despite its own sources. Its de- 
cline is due to weaknesses which do not invalidate it in its entirety. Dr. 
Pauck therefore makes a significant defence of what he considers to be 
the permanent aspects of Liberalism. The future of all theology, he be- 
lieves, lies in an ecumenical theology, in continuity with Liberalism, but 
deepened, chastened, and re-shaped by the contributions of the whole 
Church, to which alone a genuine theology rightly pertains. 

The publishers are to be commended for making this book available 
also in a text-book edition. For students in either Church History, or 
the History of Doctrine, this volume should prove to be one of our most 
invaluable texts. 


McCormick Theological Seminary. L. J. Trinterud. 


CONRAD GREBEL, c. 1498-1526, THE FOUNDER OF THE SWISS 
BRETHREN SOMETIMES CALLED ANABAPTISTS 


By Harotp S. Benper. Goshen, Indiana: The Mennonite Historical So- 
ciety, 1950. Pp. xvi, 326. $3.50. 


It is always heartening to report real progress in research: The 
book under review represents such a genuine advancement of our knowl- 
edge by way of a most thorough and pleasant research in otherwise remote 
and little known material. There has been much discussion until recent- 
ly regarding the origin of the Anabaptists. Some claimed Thomas 
Miintzer as the real founder (Hch. Bohmer), a claim which could def- 
initely be disproved. Others sought to find continuity with medieval 
sectarians (L. Keller), again an unfounded contention. Others looked to 
Balthasar Hubmaier as the originator, or to individual spiritualists like 
Denck or Hetzer, to the Miinsterites or Melchior Hoffmann, or to all of 
them. Today we have learned to make more refined distinction in this 
vast movement, roughly called the Left Wing of Reformation, and we 
are in a position to describe positively the real beginnings of evangelical 
Anabaptism (Stilles Tdufertum). We can also set the exact birthday 
of it, at least so far as the establishment of an organized brotherhood is 
concerned. It was on January 21, 1525, in the city of Zurich, that a 
number of men assembled privately for prayer and meditation, and a 
certain Georg Blaurock, a former cleric from Grisonia, asked the leader 
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of this group, Conrad Grebel, humanist and scion of an old patrician 
family, to seal the decision for a new and committed life by baptizing 
him upon confession of faith, This Grebel did. Then he himself was 
baptized by Blaurock, who in turn also baptized the other members of 
this small circle. It was a most solemn and spontaneous act without any 
model save the one on the river Jordan, and it occurred after more than 
a year’s internal struggle by Grebel and some of his fellow-men toward 
a real reformation, a real new birth, and a real commitment. No known 
outside influences seemed to have been instrumental. It was rather 
the result of a protracted controversy of Grebel with Zwingli in the course 
ot the reformation movement away from the church of Rome and toward 
the establishment of a new and genuinely evangelical church. There can 
be no doubt that this event of 1525 was the real beginning of organized 
Anabaptism. Soon this brotherhood became a church of martyrs. Grebel 
himself, busy as leader and early missioner, could not achieve too much: 
jail and an early death by the plague (1526) prevented the full unfolding 
of his great potentialities. 

Dean Bender’s book is a monumental personal and spiritual biography 
of the founder of the “Swiss Brethren,” as he rightly calls these Ana- 
baptists of Swiss origin. Today they are known in this country as the 
(Old) Mennonite Church. It was during the 1930’s, while working under 
Professor W. Kohler of Heidelberg, that Bender indulged in this ex- 
tensive and painstaking research. Somewhat belatedly the work is now 
in our hands, not only as a biography but also as an elucidation of the 
rather dim background of the Swiss Anabaptist movement. The way 
the sophisticated young patrician of Zurich, student of the husmaniora in 
Vienna and Paris (1514-1520), slowly awakened, became first a convert 
and partisan of Zwingli (1522-1523), but soon moved on in his evan- 
gelical endeavor (1523-1524), “in search for the true church,” being now 
definitely at odds with the great Zurich reform, until he finally found 
his answer and “triumph under persecution” (1525-1526), is a grand 
story indeed. A new and strong Christian personality thus rises before 
us to be remembered in church history as a genuine leader who could 
and would not compromise with the Volkskirche. Baptism to him was 
but an external sign and seal; what really mattered was the insistence 
upon the new life, the “total reformation,” that is the commitment to 
the discipleship of Christ. A particular merit of the book is its detailed 
refutation of the theory of Miintzerian origin of Anabaptism. This theory 
came up for the first time in Bullinger’s Reformationsgeschichte in 1572, 
that is fifty years after the event. Bender could convincingly show that 
it has no backing whatsoever in the sources but was a construction ad 
hominem for motives well demonstrated (pp. 110-119). 

The highlight of the book seems to this reviewer to be Chapter IX, 
“Things most surely believed: Grebel’s theology.” It is amazing how 
much can be learned from the scant material at hand. Yet its genius is 
so unambiguous and outspoken, fitting so well into all that later followed 
in the story of Anabaptism, that Bender’s reconstruction and interpretation 
sounds convincing and penetrating. The famous Epistle of Conrad Grebel 
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to Thomas Mintzer (September 5, 1524) is one of the main witnesses 
that evangelical Anabaptism actually originated with Grebel and not with 
the Thuringian “fiery-head,” Miintzer. In this epistle the principle of 
non-resistance and of the “suffering church” (sometimes called “theology 
of martyrdom”) is clearly formulated. It became one of the corner- 
stones in Anabaptist thought. 


The book is exceedingly rich in its appendices and scholarly ap- 
paratus. A selection of Grebel’s writings (in translation) gives welcome 
foretaste to the promised sequel, a text volume. The book is well printed 
and bound. The church historian will have much to learn from it, and 
it will be a pleasant instruction, too. 


Western Michigan College. Robert Friedmann. 


FROM PURITANISM TO THE AGE OF REASON. A STUDY 
OF CHANGES IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT WITHIN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 1660-1700 


Ry G. R. Grace. Cambridge: University Press, 1950. Pp. 341. 10/6. 


This book was originally written as an essay for the Archbishop 
Cammer Prize. It is concerned with one of the most complicated and 
important periods of the English Church—the years from 1660-1700. 
During those four decades English religious thought within and without 
tle established church passed through momentous changes. The author 
set for himself the task of tracing the bold developments and subtle shifts 
which transpired within the Anglican church. He has done a competent 
and worthwhile job; however several things have been left undone which 
ought to have been done. 


One of the positive merits of the book is the attempt to evaluate the 
riany factors which work together to produce seventeenth-century liber- 
alism and later eighteenth-century deism and enlightenment. All the 
major areas of thought are surveyed. First, one is introduced to the 
decline and fall of Calvinism and the simultaneous rise of an Anglican 
orthodoxy. Then, the reader is taken through an analysis of the contri- 
butions and major emphases of the Cambridge Platonists and the Lati- 
tudinarians. The impact of the new science under Newton and Boyle 
is taken into account, the vast influence of John Locke is evaluated, and 
a brief sketch of John Toland and the rise of deism is presented. Finally, 
the problem of church and state relations and the development of toleration 
point up the practical consequences of the theoretical adjustments which 
had taken place. 


The author has taken into consideration most of the factors which 
produced such radical changes in religious thought from 1660-1700. That 
in itself is an accomplishment that should not be minimized because of 
certain omissions. Though an attempt was made to relate all the above 
men and movements to the emergence of the two basic religious prin- 
ciples of the late seventeenth-century—reason and common sense moral- 
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ity—one has the feeling that the interrelations of these factors has not 
been stressed sufficiently. Several of the chapters stand almost as in- 
dependent essays. 

One omission, in particular, was noted. The account of the “Eclipse 
ot Calvinism” exhibited a lack of clarity as to the kind of Calvinism which 
passed from the scene and the way it disintegrated. At best, a modified 
Calvinism stressing a covenant theology and employing numerous quota- 
tions from the Fathers held the field in early seventeenth-century England. 
It was not at all adverse to the use of reason and in itself might well have 
provided one other impetus which helped to produce later rationalism. 
Furthermore, the heart of the modified Calvinism was weakened if not 
destroyed by 1650. By that date, Puritanism had developed into an 
expansive movement which embraced everything from the earlier “Eng- 
lish” Calvinism to a “mystical” wing. This flowering or expansion of 
Puritanism was the most important single factor in the eclipse of the 
modified “English” Calvinism which was formerly the heart of the 
Puritan movement. Ample evidence can be presented to show that the 
mystical element of Puritanism, though claiming to be a type of Calvin- 
ism, in reality weakened English Calvinism and directly aided the de- 
velopment of liberal rationalism. The intimate connection between the 
“inner light” and later rationalistic moralism is a case in point. 

Beginning with the title page there are numerous typographical errors. 
On the whole, however, this is a very satisfactory piece of work. As the 
first modern attempt to deal with all the complicated movements which 
merge into seventeenth-century liberalism, it is a good beginning. 


University of Chicago. Jerald C. Brauer. 


QUAKERS IN THE MODERN WORLD 


By Wittram Wistar Comfort. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1949, Pp. 212. $2.50. 


GEORGE FOX’S ‘BOOK OF MIRACLES’ 


Edited with an introduction and notes by Henry J. Cappury. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1948. Pp. xvi, 162. $3.75. 


Here are two books explaining Quakerism. One attempts to answer 
the question which came with Quaker relief work in the recent wars, and 
after the award of the Nobel Peace Prize in 1947: “Who are these 
Quakers?” The other delves into the age-old question of miracles, and 
throws new light on the experience of George Fox and the first generation 
of Friends in healing by faith. 

Dr. Comfort, president emeritus of Haverford College and president 
of the Friends Historical Association, makes Quaker history his avoca- 
tion. He brings to it the urbanity of a French scholar, the intuitive knowl- 
edge of a birthright Philadelphia Friend, and the spirit of a devout Chris- 
tian. In this study Quaker history is a vehicle by which he explains 
contemporary Quakerism to present-day seekers. In fact, the book is an 
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outgrowth of two of Dr. Comfort’s earlier popular studies: Just Among 
Friends: The Quaker Way of Life (1941) and a brief survey of the 
growth of Quakerism: Quaker Trends for Modern Friends. In combining 
the two the present work is superior to both, for modern Friends cannot 
be understood apart from their background, and Quaker history is sterile 
antiquarianism divorced from its meaning for today. 

The “Quakers in the modern world” are, at their best, and despite 
the changes of three hundred years, essentially what they were in Puritan 
times, a band of Christian seekers after God; fundamentally orthodox 
in belief, flexible in matters of creed, simple in mode of worship, demo- 
cratic in organization. In an age of uncertainty and disillusionment, of 
vague humanitarianism, allegiance to political creeds and economic theories, 
or frank pleasure-seeking, the Friends offer the challenge and the satis- 
faction of a fresh religious experience: a conviction that God makes 
his will known to and through men, a belief in the universality of His grace, 
a consciousness of His call to perfection, and a certainty of His continu- 
ing revelation. How these essential elements in the Quaker faith show 
themselves in Quaker worship, Quaker church organization, Quaker home 
lite, Quaker activities in business and the community, Quaker education, 
Quaker service, Quaker attitudes toward race relations, and the Quaker 
conviction that Jesus meant what he said when he told his disciples to love 
their enemies, later chapters of the book disclose. The point of departure 
is Philadelphia Quakerism, but no other handbook provides so good a de- 
scription of the fundamentals of Quakerism and the outworking of those 
principles in the lives of the 160,000 Friends in America, in Great Britain, 
and in little groups all over the world. 

George Fox’s ‘Book of Miracles’ is a study for specialists—in folk- 
lore, in psychology, in medicine, and in the peculiar realm of spiritual 
healing. It is likewise a fascinating piece of detective work, a reconstruc- 
tion from trustworthy but obscure sources of a lost manuscript volume of 
miracles, which the seventeenth-century Friends kept but decided event- 
ually to suppress or destroy. To his work of painstaking reconstruction 
Frofessor Cadbury has brought an expert knowledge of early Quakerism 
as well as the dispassionate mind of a research scholar. The result is a 
record unencumbered by defense or criticism of 150 cures performed by 
Fox and other Friends in England and America. An introduction of 
ninety-eight pages explains the process of reconstruction and the attitude 
of Friends toward miracles in Puritan and Restoration England—a belief 
in their validity but a hesitancy to publicize them too widely for fear of 
misconception and criticism; for Quakerism, at least after a generation 
of growth, could stand without the support of miracles. But miracles— 
healing with the help of God—were part of the expectation of the pre- 
Quaker reformers, as the late Rufus M. Jones points out in his Fore- 
word, and Fox’s miracles fulfilled for some of these seekers the hope for 
a new apostolic church. That cures occurred it is difficult to doubt. 
Why, and by what means, remains the perennial problem of the great healers 
of body, mind, and spirit: medicine and religion. 


Haverford College. Thomas E, Drake. 
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GEORGE SYLVESTER MORRIS, HIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
CAREER AND THEISTIC IDEALISM 


By Marc Epmunp Jones. Philadelphia: David McKay Company, 1948. 
Pp. xvi, 430. $3.75. 


This book may be judged from three points of view. It is, in the first 
place, an example of the type of biographical-autobiographical writing 
which comes when a man finds in the struggles and achievements of an- 
other an image of one’s own struggles and way to personal poise. For 
while the book is an intellectual biography of Morris, it is at the same time 
a disclosure of the mind of Marc Edmund Jones. This gives the book 
a sort of livingness which gives excitement to its descriptions. The 
effect of the book on the reader is, of course, conditioned in large measure 
by the degree to which he can make Morris’ struggles his own and the 
viewpoints reached significant for his own thinking. This leads, then, 
to a second viewpoint for criticism of the book. 

It discloses the intellectual and personal development of a mind 
during the later years of the nineteenth century. Morris was born in 
Norwich, Vt., in 1840. He studied at Dartmouth and at Union Theological 
Seminary, interrupting his studies for a short career of the Union army. 
He abandoned his intention of entering the ministry, turning his mind 
toward study and teaching, though never forsaking his concern for Chris- 
tian faith and life. In pursuit of his new intentions, he went to Europe, 
where he spent two and a half years in study. Various influences played 
upon him there, most significantly that of Trendelenburg, concerning 
whom Morris later wrote an article of considerable size, which is reprinted 
as an appendix to the book. The remaining years of his life were devoted 
tu writing and teaching, at Johns Hopkins and at the University of Mich- 
igan. He died in Ann Arbor in 1889. Jones draws a satisfying picture 
of Morris and gives through his eyes a picture of significant trends of 
thought during the nineteenth century. Quotations from Morris’ own 
work give a picture of a mind which is, to be sure, serious, but is not 
racked with the agonies of many of his contemporaries. Morris found 
his way from an early faith to a later without desperate battle. Through 
short sketches of men and books which influenced Morris and helped him 
to find his way Mr. Jones gives us a considerable view of trends in- 
fluencing a nineteenth-century mind. 

The book is, in the third place, a description of a theological-philo- 
sophical viewpoint. Morris was able to come to terms with scientific 
thought as it developed in the nineteenth century without abandoning 
his Christian faith because he found a satisfying synthesizing agent in 
idealistic philosophy. This made possible an organic view of the world 
in which thought and things were related to each other in functional 
fashion. Attention was given to the concrete without being withdrawn 
from the absolute presupposed by its appearance. “Philosophy” as Morris 
approvingly describes Trendelburg’s thesis, “must then bear a due re- 
lation to the real and the ideal; she can be neither purely empirical nor 
purely a priori. Ideal-realism will be her proper name.” (176). Such 
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a philosophy, in the judgment of Morris, could be brought into relation 
with Christian faith to the benefit of both. Mr. Jones does not, it seems 
to me, succeed in demonstrating that Morris’ synthesis was a peculiarly 
significant one or that it escapes the structures which more recent thought— 
philosophical and theological—have levelled at similar efforts. 


University of Chicago. George Gordh. 


DIE OSTKIRCHE UND DIE RUSSISCHE CHRISTENHEIT 
Edited by Ernest Benz. Tuebingen: Furche-Verlag, 1949. Pp. 175. 


This admirable volume includes five papers. The editor, Professor 
Benz, contributed two articles. The first is on the problem of Man: 
“Human Dignity and Man’s Right in the Spiritual History of the East” 
(59-98). The Eastern conception of Man differs from the Western, he 
affirms, yet both belong together, if in a dialectial tension. Benz endeavors 
to show that human dignity is emphasized in the Eastern Church even 
more than in the Western tradition. The Christian East not only be- 
lieves in the creation of man “in the image of God,” but stresses the ulti- 
mate glorification of humanity, the “theosis,” which is already inaugurated 
in the mystery of the Incarnation. This belief in the glorious destiny of man 
was a source of missionary expansion of the Eastern Church, of the 
Church in Russia in particular. Benz complains that missionary achieve- 
ments of the Russian Church had been usually ignored by the West. 
The invidualistic learning of the West is alien to the East, which emphasizes 
rather the brotherhood of men and their sacramental community in the 
Church. Again, the true dignity of man is not so much in his “rights,” as 
in his ability and obligation to be a servant and minister of God’s will. 
Both anthropologies, Eastern and Western, are rooted in the same Evan- 
gelical message and are rather complementary than exclusive. In his 
second article Benz discusses the relations between the Russian Church 
and Western Christianity (99-140). He describes the historical reasons 
for the temporary estrangement of Russia from the rest of Europe and 
then offers a brief survey of the “ecumenical contacts” of the East, especial- 
ly with German Protestantism. He concludes by a double confrontation: 
Nietzsche and Dostojevsky, Dostojevsky and Pascal. The main contention 
of Professor Benz is that Christian East and West organically are inter- 
linked and should be studied against their common Christian background. 
‘The same approach we find in the stimulating essay of Dr. L. Mueller, 
“The Criticism of Protestantism in Russian Philosophy and Theology” 
(21-58). It is a short summary of his larger study, unfortunately not 
published yet. Mueller surveys the criticisms brought forward in Russian 
literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and suggests that 
Protestants should pay more attention to this Eastern challenge. There 
are two main points raised in the discussion: the doctrine of the Church 
and the whole conception of Justification by faith. The author is a 
Lutheran and he finds Russian criticism very helpful for the restatement 
of the true Lutheran position. The concluding chapter of the symposium 
is by Professor Rudolf Schneider, “The essence of the Eucharist in the 
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Eastern Church” (140-172). It is written with an unusual insight and 
wide erudition. The author establishes the identity of the sacramental 
ethos of the modern Church in the East with the spirit of the Fathers 
and stresses the liturgical approach to the Dogma, outside of which 
the ethos of the East and of Christian Antiquity simply cannot be com- 
prehended at all. Theology in the East is not so much a human thinking 
about Things Divine, as a thankful response of man to the mighty deeds 
of the merciful and redeeming God. Schneider’s article deserves the 
close attention of theologians and liturgiologists, as well as of all concerned 
with the ecumenical problem. The least successful in the volume is the 
introductory paper by Dr. Hildegard Schaeder, “The Church and the State 
in Russia” (7-20). The title is misleading; the presentation is provoca- 
tive but hardly convincing. On the whole, this small volume is an in- 
spiring invitation to further research and discussion and a noble contribu- 
tion to ecumenical thought. 


St. Vladimir’s Seminary. George Florovsky. 


INTRODUCTION TO BERDYAEV 
By O. Fietpinc Crarxe. London: Geoffrey Bles, 1950. Pp. 192. 
NICOLAS BERDYAEV: CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM 
By MatrHew Spinka. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. Pp. 220. 


These two books on Berdyaev appeared almost simultaneously. They 
have the same purpose: “to introduce” an English or American reader 
to Berdyaev and possibly to guide him through his numerous books, 
which are by no means very easy reading. Consequently, both books 
cover to a great extent the same ground. But two writers approach their 
common subject in a different way and are concerned with different 
aspects of Berdyaev’s mental heritage and message. Dr. Spinka is a 
historian and he offers us an admirable chapter of contemporary church 
history. Mr. Clarke is a priest of the Church of England, especially 
interested in Christian politics of a rather leftish description. Dr. Spinka 
is impartial, yet appreciative, and is concerned with Berdyaev’s inter- 
pretation of the Christian truth. Mr. Clarke is a partizan and urges 
upon the reader Berdyaev’s message in a rather intransigeant manner. 
His main interest is in the “Problems of the Times.” He believes in an 
ultimate conciliability of Christian Orthodoxy with Marxism. His book 
is more a plea, than a true “introduction.” He definitely overstresses 
the case, when he tries to persuade the reader that Berdyaev was some- 
how a reliable exponent of the Russian Orthodox mentality, which he 
obviously was not and never claimed to be. Of course, Berdyaev was a 
typical representative of a definite phase of Russian intellectual develop- 
ment, precisely of that which was dominated by strong Western influences 
of various kinds. Mr. Clarke is quite aware of that, but he wants us to 
believe that whatever happened in Russian development was in agreement 
with the Russian spirit, even if it was an alien import. What a historian 
would regret is that Mr. Clarke failed to see to what extent Berdyaev’s 
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problems were imposed upon him by his Western reading. We can 
understand him only if we begin with Kant, Hegel, Schopenhauer and 
Schelling, and also with Jacob Boehme and other mystics of the same 
type. Of course, he was rooted in a Russian tradition too, but this 
“tradition” itself was but a special version of German Idealism, the 
Slavophiles themselves not excluded. In all this there is nothing to be 
ashamed of, but things should be presented as they really are. Dr. 
Spinka, on the contrary, emphasizes this German background of the mod- 
ern Russian mentality. It is precisely because of its “Western” origin 
that Berdyaev’s philosophy made such an appeal on the continent of 
Europe, and it is the German background that makes it difficult for 
Anglo-Saxons. Mr. Clarke’s treatment of Berdyaev’s theological ideas 
is too short to be really helpful, and obviously this was not his main con- 
cern. Dr. Spinka deals extensively with “the Faith Berdyaev lived by,” 
his presentation is fair and balanced. Yet, possibly, he is too gentle and 
cautious in his criticism. His chapter on “Berdyaev’s Final Faith” is a 
bit too optimistic. Two main objections may be raised against Berdyaev’s 
iuterpretation of Christianity. First, his approach was definitely esoteric 
and “aristocratic.” Berdyaev was concerned only with an elite and had 
little sympathy for an average believer, i. e., for the simple folk in the 
Church. Dr. Spinka mentions this, but he fails to ascertain the full 
impact of this presumption. In fact, this Gnostic “aristocratism” was 
the real root of Berdyaev’s hostility towards the “official” or institutional 
Church, towards any truly “historical” religion. He had no room in his 
system even for the Scripture. Everything historical was but a symbol. 
This is hardly “Evangelical” enough. Secondly and possibly for the 
same reason, Berdyaev was blind to the true liturgical tradition of 
Christianity. There was an unredeemable tension in his system between 
his pathos of Community and his personal “aristocratism.” An American 
reader will be especially thankful to Dr. Spinka for the extensive use 
of Berdyaev’s “Autobiography,” published posthumously (Paris, 1949) 
and still available only in Russian. It is a document of crucial significance. 
Mr. Clarke does not mention the book in his list of the “Principal Works 
of Berdyaev.” Possibly, his manuscript went to the printer before the 
book appeared. One may say that the best “Introduction to Berdyaev” 
is precisely his own confession.” It is a controversial and embarrassing 
book, to be sure. Yet it shows us Berdyaev in his proper dimension. It 
should be made available for a larger circle of readers as early as possible. 


St. Vladimir’s Seminary. George Florovsky. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By Georce E. DeMite, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Philadelphia: Church Historical Society, 1950. Pp. x, 219. $3.00. 


DeMille’s history of Anglo-Catholicism in America was first drafted 
in 1933, published in 1941, and prepared for the second edition which 
its success has called for in 1949. The increase from 130 pages to 219 is 
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partly due to a more attractive format, partly to the addition of a new 
chapter and numerous supplements to the earlier ones. The additions 
improve the balance of the book; giving attention to a number of persons 
and places previously omitted, and recognizing the share of Evangelicals 
in the Episcopal Church, even in the spread of the principles especially 
upheld by High Churchmen. There are a number of corrections in detail, 
one of which might serve as a lesson for researchers. Arthur Carey, 
whose challenged ordination in 1843 is a crucial episode in the impact 
of the Oxford Movement in America, was charged by his opponents 
with holding the views which they ascribed to Newman. He certainly 
admired Newman, but his views were based on what Newman himself 
had published through Tract XC, and he was by no means a blind follower. 
Unfortunately Carey’s opponents published a pamphlet which students of 
the subject will easily find, while Carey replied in an article in The 
Churchman to which DeMille now calls attention as the proper source 
ior his own position. 

As in most second editions, the merits and limitations of the work 
remain as before. The author gives an attractive general sketch of the 
subject, and brings to life many leaders of the period in which he is most 
at home, approximately 1780-1875. On the other hand he is sometimes 
careless in detail, rather too much absorbed in the history of controversies 
(though his additions correct this in part), and biased with an amusing 
frankness against fellow-Anglicans whose Catholicism is less carefully 
non-Roman than his own. Various topics called for by the title fail to 
appear, such as foreign missions (except in Liberia), the newer and in 
some ways more definitely American Sisterhoods, and the American 
Church Union which grew out of the meeting described on pp. 202-3. 
The new chapter on “Liberal Catholicism” contains much of interest, 
then curiously stops with an analysis of a book of essays under the title 
published in 1934. There has been much progressive Catholic thought 
since then (the term “Liberal Catholicism” would not be welcomed by 
many at the moment), and other trends such as the Liturgical Movement 
have made the antithesis of conservative and liberal less significant than it 
still is for DeMille. In sum, DeMille’s work remains a useful study but is 
not, especially for the last two generations, a definite account of its topic. 
Perhaps Anglo-Catholicism can only be studied properly as part of a 
larger whole. 

Berkeley Divinity School. E. R. Hardy, Jr. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Anson Puetps Stokes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 3 vols. 
Pp. 2,777. Per set, $25.00. 


In rare instances a special need and a unique resource for meeting that 
need emerge at the same time. This coincidence is happily illustrated 
in the present excellent work by Dr. Stokes, 

As every informed student knows, the church-state issue in America 
has re-emerged with unusual acuteness, a condition that has been caused 
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partly by international events, but chiefly by internal developments. A 
pattern of relationship that seemed permanently fixed a generation ago is 
now being questioned in high quarters; and, what is more important, is 
acutally being modified, at least on the periphera, by current political 
and religious trends. Two recent United States Supreme Court decisions 
(the Everson and McCollum cases) have aroused profound public re- 
actions, and both political and religious leaders are now forced to re-think 
the issues involved. 

Fortunately the present investigation has brought together just the 
sort of data, documentary and interpretative, that is most needed as a 
basis of constructive reflection. In bulk, the materials are staggering. 
The three massive books total 2,777 large pages of relatively small type. 

Realizing that the reader could easily get lost in the huge body of 
material, Dr. Stokes has properly introduced a detailed scheme of organ- 
ization. The whole block of material is broken down into two large books 
(the first closing near the midpoint of Volume II), nine parts, and thirty 
chapters. Part Nine (three chapters) provides a critical digest of 300 
relevant books, a table of dates, an appendix, and an index. The footnotes, 
fortunately, are given at the end of each volume, rather than at the close 
of all three. 


Although colonial developments and problems are given ample at- 
tention, the main weight of emphasis is rightly upon modern and con- 
temporary church-state relations. The third volume deals largely with 
twentieth-century events, and takes the reader right up to the 1949 tiff 
between Cardinal Spellman and Mrs. Roosevelt. (Incidentally, their two 
excellent pictures fall opposite to each other). Of particular value is 
Part Eight, for it summarizes the historical data of the study as a whole, 
and it analyzes perceptibly the current major tension-points between 
church and state. 

Under the assigned limits of this review, our account must necessarily 
generalize broadly. First of all, Dr. Stokes shows that throughout the 
colonial period, wherever there was a church-state linkage, whether 
Puritan or Anglican in form, religious freedom was sharply abridged. 
He also shows that the clergy who were the beneficiaries of these church- 
state combines almost without exception fought bitterly every step toward 
a separatist policy. The church groups that did the most to introduce 
religious freedom, says the author, were the small disestablished sects, 
“especially Quakers and Baptists.” 

From his survey of the colonial and early national years, Dr. Stokes 
concludes that there were “twenty heroes of religious freedom.” In 
addition to those commonly mentioned, he places among the heroes Mrs. 
Anne Hutchinson, John Clarke, John Carroll, George Washington, Samuel 
Livermore, and Charles Pinckney. The group splits ‘almost equally” 
between ministers and laymen. Denominationally speaking, eight are 
Episcopalians (all laymen), four are Baptists (all ministers), two are 
Presbyterians (both ministers), two are Catholics (a priest and a layman), 
two are Congregationalists (a minister and a layman), one is a Quaker 
(a minister), and one is a Deist (a layman). 
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Weighing the various factors (direct and indirect) that encouraged 
the separation of church and state, Dr. Stokes lists as foremost the multi- 
plicity of sects (including their cultural diversity), the Great Awakening, 
the general opposition to English Bishops, and the rational Enlightenment. 
Interestingly, these Episcopalians who, like Jefferson, Mason, and Madi- 
son, battled most strenuously for a separatist policy were considerably 
tinctured with rationalistic ideas. As a matter of fact, their connection 
with the Episcopal Church was only nominal at best. Deism was, broadly 
speaking, their more congenial climate of religious thought. 

It was Virginia, says Dr. Stokes, that did the most to achieve the 
present American church-state pattern. While he accords large credit 
to three Virginia politicians—Jefferson, Madison, Mason—he pays special 
tribute to two Virginia clergymen: the Reverend Samuel Davies (Presby- 
terian) and the Reverend John Leland (Baptist). He points out, indeed, 
that Davies “was the forerunner of Thomas Jefferson in advocating the 
complete separation of Church and State.” The ultimate result of the 
Virginia struggle was, of course, the well-known Bill for Establishing 
Religious Freedom (1785-86). Add to this the famous Bill of Rights 
(1789-91) and we have the foundation stones of our church-state struc- 
ture. 

Surveying the separatist movement as a whole, Dr. Stokes lays great 
emphasis upon the fact that the makers of the American church-state 
blueprint never intended to encourage irreligion in the state. In provid- 
ing for regular prayers in Congress, in financing chaplainces in the armed 
services, in protecting Sabbath observance, and in issuing Thanksgiving 
proclamations the state acknowledges its positive concern for religious 
faith. Consequently, its main purpose in establishing religious freedom 
has been to permit peoples of all faiths to teach and worship without coercion 
of conscience. 

A final point that emerges from Dr. Stokes’ study is that Catholics 
and Protestants of today face a crucial issue with respect to the use of 
public tax funds for parochial schools. He himself is adamant against 
any such innovation ; he even says that if Federal Supreme Court decisions 
should ever begin to reveal anything less than substantial unanimity at 
this point, an amendment to the Constitution should be voted by the Amer- 
ican people as a permanent bulwark against modification. 

Without question, Dr. Stokes has made a valuable contribution to 
the understanding of American social and religious history. These volumes 
could well be made the factual basis of an excellent graduate seminar on 
church-state relations in America. 

Duke University. H. Shelton Smith. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHAPLAIN CORPS, U.S.N., Vol. I, 
1778-1939 


By Cuirrorp Merritt Drury. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. xii, 273. 


Recently the Secretary of the Navy stated publicly, “It is a conso- 
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lation to find with what thoroughness our government and high authorities 
in the military establishment have recognized the fact that the Chaplain 
Corps is essential, that it is indispensable, and that the military depart- 
nient could not exist without it.” The struggle which culminated in this 
high tribute is told by Chaplain Drury as he presents for the first time 
in definitive form the story of “cooperation without compromise.” Into 
the fabric of this history have been woven tantalizing tidbits from frigate 
logs, voluminous correspondence, official communications, legislation, Navy 
Regulations and biographical items. Thus, another Jacuna in American 
church history has been filled. 

The present admirable arrangement with the Military Ordinate and 
the General Commission of Army and Navy Chaplains is the result of a 
continuous and relentless struggle to eliminate political intrigue in selec- 
tion and appointment. Secretary Matthews’ tribute is adequate evidence 
of victory in the conflict for equality in pay, rank and promotion. Due 
largely to the vigilance of chaplains, gone are the days when an American 
naval vessel might become a “floating brothel.” The detrimental effect on 
morale and efficiency of the traditional British grog, injustice of flogging, 
the educational needs of recruits, and the boredom of long periods afloat 
demanded the constant attention of these “padres of the sea,” who, unlike 
their civilian brothers, had the rare opportunity with its attendant dis- 
advantages of living in close quarters with their congregation. 

With extensive documentation Chaplain Drury has presented in con- 
venient form voluminous source material. Herein lies the book’s most 
significant contribution. The elimination or summary of lengthy quota- 
tions from already available sources would have contributed greatly to a 
more readable account. This minor shortcoming is partially due to the 
arrangement adopted, a number of separate continued stories within easily 
defined historical periods. 

Of this three volume series Volume II will deal with World War II. 
Volume III, which appeared in 1948, is a biographical “Who’s Who” of 
Navy chaplains. 

Chicago, IIlniois. William N. Lyons. 
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CoLeMAN J. Barry, The Catholic University of America, 1903-1909, 
The Rectorship of Denis J. O’Connell (Washington, D. C.: Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), pp. 298, $3.50. This is the fourth volume in the 
series of the history of the university. 

H. A. L. Jerrerson, Hymns in Christian Worship (N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1950), pp. 282, $3.50. A history of English and American 
hymnody. 

T. F. Linpsay, St. Benedict (N. Y.: Macmillan, 1950), pp. 198, $2.00. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The American Society of Church History brings to the attention of 
scholars the reappearance of the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. The 
first post-war issue appeared recently under the editorship of Professor 
Hans Freiherr von Campenhausen of Heidelberg and Professor Ernst 
Wolf of Gottingen. The journal may be subscribed at $3.00 through any 
American bookstore or directly through W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stutt- 
gart, Germany, Urbanstrasse, 12. 




















